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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—f———— 
HE great question of the day is the date of the Dissolution. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has explained that the 
“yote on account ” will be taken for two months, and as this 
would be sufficient to render an early Dissolution,—a Dissolu- 
tion at the end of June,—possible, it is generally assumed, and 
wethink correctly, that this will be the course determined on. 
Mr. Gladstone no doubt expects it. Though in Tuesday’s 
discussion of the Irish Local Government Bill, he had 
so sharp an encounter with Mr. Balfour that it is 
said he flung the statute-book to which he was referring, 
on the table with enough force to separate the con- 
tents from the temporary binding, and was profoundly 
disturbed by Mr. Balfour’s proof that his reading of the 
Education Act and its provisions had been mistaken, his 
question on Thursday night as to the course of business was 
put in the most dulcet tones, nor did Mr. Balfour’s absolutely 
non-committal answer at all discompose him. It is pretty 
certain that an early Dissolution, probably towards the end of 
June, is determined upon, and the heart-flutterings are as 
great as if six hundred and seventy important marriages in 
political life were just about to be arranged. 

















Prince George of Wales, now the ultimate heir to the 
Throne, was on the Queen’s birthday created Duke of 
York, Earl of Inverness, and Baron Killarney. The title 
has not in recent times been a popular one, owing to the 
scandal given by George III.’s son, who was compelled to 
resign the command of the Army because his mistress sold 
commissions ; but it is historical, and grander, somehow, than 
most of the titles which have been absorbed by the Royal 
family. The Duke, it is affirmed, has now recovered from the 
shock given him by his illness, and by his brother’s death, and 
we shall doubtless hear before February next of his betrothal. 
Two peerages are given this year, one to Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who perhaps deserves one best of all men in the Queen’s 
service, and who, we hope, will be the next Viceroy of India; 
and one to Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, who has done good Parlia- 
mentary work of the secondary kind. JBaronetcies are 
bestowed on Mr. F. S. Powell, M.P., and Mr. H. Wiggin, 
M.P., which have been, we suppose, deserved; and a 
shower of knighthoods has fallen upon old officials of 
the permanent service, and two or three men of scientific 
repute. Even literature is not forgotten, for we pre- 
sume Mr. H. H. Howorth’s claim to the K.C.LE. is his 
“History of the Mongols,” which few people, we fear, have 
read, but which will be a mine for the next historian who 
cares about Tartars, and has the art, so indispensable in our 
days, of securing audiences. Both Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Gardiner rank as historians before Mr. Howorth, but they are 
not M.P.’s; and it is sound policy for the State to honour 
authors who do well the kind of work which the public will 
never buy. 





The Opposition sustained a smashing defeat on Tuesday. 
They hoped that the second reading of the Irish Local 
Government Bill would be carried by only a small majority, 
and Mr. Gladstone made a great effort to prove it to 
be a failure. In a speech full of his old energy, he 
denounced the Bill as a fraud, in which the Government had 
seemed to concede local liberties, but had borrowed every 
restrictive clause from the English and Scotch Bills, and made 
them worse. He especially objected to the right of appeal to 
a Joint Committee, which he described as a committee of 
landlords—is it a crime, then, to own Hawarden P—and to the 
power, confided to two Judges, of abolishing a Council on the 
suit of twenty taxpayers, if it is guilty of that “ undefined” 
offence, “oppression.” The measure was, he considered, an 
effort to fulfil in form but evade in reality the pledges of the 
Government, and even regarded in that light, was the “refuse 
of political legislation.’ The speech was considered a 
splendid one by Gladstonians; but, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, it had this radical defect, that it soothed dis- 
contented Tories into voting for the Bill. They dread the 
weakness, not the strength, of Irish “ guarantees.” When the 
division was taken, therefore, the second reading was carried 
by 339 to 247, a majority of 92, in the fullest House of the 
Session. The Gladstonians were aghast, apprehending, justly 
we think, that the electors would recognise in such a vote both 
the strength and the determination of the Unionists. 


The Bill is really an over-liberal Bill. The “guarantees” will 
only be enforced in special circumstances, and, as Mr. T. W. 
Russell showed, the fiscal control of the county, its sanitary 
management, and the execution of all local Acts, is handed 
over to the County Council, with which Ulster is quite content. 
Mr. Balfour again proved that everything was given that 
could be given in a country like Ireland, where even men “who 
were friends yesterday, and will be friends to-morrow,” use 
language about each other “which quite staggers people 
on this side,” and where ratepayers paying only pennies 
were accustomed to receive aid from public works which hence- 
forward they will be able to vote. That is precisely what 
we plead as the objection to the Bill, and what perhaps 
accounts for thirty Nationalist Members staying away. Their 
constituents approve doles, and hold the right to pay doles to 
oneself to be a delightful privilege. In spite, however, of the 
great majority, and the obvious insincerity of Nationalist 
opposition, the Government is believed to dread the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, as affording opportunity for endless 
obstruction. If the Irish factions agree to let the Bill pass, 
doubtless it will be pushed through; but if not, we trust the 
Government will not waste months, and the exhausted 
energies of a moribund Parliament, in a protracted struggle 
over an exceedingly doubtfulreform. They will please Ulster, 
perhaps, but Ulster can hardly vote for Home-rule. 


The debate included a remarkable incident. Mr. Gladstone, 
like most of his followers, is anxious to avail himself of Lord 
Salisbury’s language about the possibility of rebellion in 
Ulster, and charged him plainly and strongly with encouraging 
violent resistance to the law. He wanted to know what Lord 
Salisbury meant, and whether, in the event of Home-rule being 
adopted, the Government would “enforce” the law against 
disobedience and rebellion. Mr. Balfour, in reply to this, 
read Lord Salisbury’s words, associated himself entirely with 
them, and said that Mr. Gladstone regarded the coercion of 
Ulster by a British army as “a probability that had to be 
faced.” Mr. Gladstone furiously denied this; and when Mr. 
Balfour observed that if the Liberal leader was of opinion that 
under no circumstances would the British Army be required 
to put down Ulster, he could not imagine what all the 
righteous indignation was about, his opponent remained 
silent. The presumption is, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 
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thinks the Irish Parliament could put down Ulster without 
calling on the Imperial Government, which of course, 
as we maintained last week, it would have a perfect 
right to do. That is reasonable; but the incident throws a 
curious light on the optimism with which Mr. Gladstone views 
all projects that he has accepted. He will not even think it 
possible that Ulster may resist Dublin, and resist successfully. 


The German military authorities have published an ex- 
planation of the special honours paid to the sentry who 
recently shot a civilian. The sentry,a man named Liick, was, 
they declare through the Post, proved, after the most careful 
investigation, to have been hustled by three men, one of whom 
at last drew a knife and brandished it in the sentry’s face. 
The latter then declared him under arrest, tried to arrest him, 
and when his assailant fled beyond the limit of his beat, 
fired at him according to regulations. The assailant was a 
man named Brandt, wanted by the police for a murderous 
assault; and the man, Traber, who was wounded by the shot 
after it passed through Brandt, gave evidence that Lick had 
acted with the greatest forbearance. All that completely 
justifies Liick, who simply did his duty under written orders ; 
but we do not see why it entitled him to any special honour. 
Liick was not resisting an armed man, for the man was in full 
flight; and though he may have been legally shot at, the 
shooting was neither a special act of courage nora remarkable 
exhibition of discipline. The previous character of Brandt 
had nothing to do with the matter, for Liick did not know him. 
The Emperor perhaps thought that the sentry deserved some 
compensation for Liberal animadversions. 


Copenhagen is celebrating the golden wedding of the King 
of Denmark with elaborate festivities, attended by an extra- 
ordinary number of Sovereigns and their representatives. 
The King is now father-in-law to the Emperor of Russia, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Crown Princess of Sweden, and 
father of the King of Greece; and his people see in those 
facts, and in the consequent friendliness of foreign Courts to 
their own, a guarantee of their independence. The King, 
too, has earned favour by the moderation of his conduct 
during the conflicts between the Throne and the advanced 
Radicals, who have repeatedly refused to pass the Budget; 
and the people of the capital are heartily disposed to do him 
honour. ‘The festivities, therefore, have been marked by a 
cordiality which must have impressed the Czar, who comes out 
of the fortress-palace in which he is virtually imprisoned, to a 
capital where the King is as safe as any other gentleman, and 
a dozen Royalties can ride, row, or promenade at will without 
even protection from the police. With the possible exception 
of Portugal—and that is doubtful, for Lisbon and Oporto do 
not include the whole Kingdom—the little States of Europe 
seem well contented to be Monarchies, and their populations 
are at least as happy as those of the greater Powers. They 
abstain from war perforce, and in most of them intellectual 
and social interests are exceedingly vivid,—Copenhagen, in 
particular, thinking of itself as a Northern Athens. 


Mr. John Morley addressed a great Gladstonian meeting at 
Huddersfield last Saturday, which he endeavoured to stimulate 
to vehement scorn for the popular tendencies of the new 
Tories, and to persuade them that the modern Tories 
elected by household suffrage are just as deadly enemies to 
the people as were the old Tories of the beginning and middle 
of the century. If that were so,—which of course it is not,— 
what would have been the use, we should like to know, of the 
change of suffrage? But though Mr. Morley tried very hard 
to believe his own doctrine, we do not think that he succeeded. 
“TI charge the Tory Party,” he said, “with having a mere 
programme of negation.” Well, whatever that awful accusa- 
tion may mean, and it does not mean much, it is consistent 
with their having carried in the last six years a far more 
important series of popular measures than Mr. Gladstone 
carried in the previous five years. ‘“ We proposed Parish 
Councils which would enable the labourers of our villages, 
neglected, downtrodden men, to have a voice in their own 
affairs, and to give them a true citizenship. The Tories say, 
‘We won’t; we will give them circuses.’” The Tories never 
siid anything of the kind; they said, “We will give 
them District Councils ;” and Mr. Gladstone himself admitted 
that the Parochial Councils could not possibly be trusted with 


words, could not be trusted to carry out their 9 
which is a complete admission of the solidity of the Consery. ti 

objection to Parochial Councils. Then, said Mr. Morle es 
Tories will not equalise the death-duties on land and onium te 
property, and the Gladstonians will. Well, asa matter of rn 
they did not when they might. The Tories have made a wi 
in that direction by putting on the Estate-duty, which is m , 
than the Gladstonians ever did. ” 


Wn wishes, 





Dr. Cameron’s motion on Tuesday for the Disestablishm 
of the Scottish Church, was met by an amendment, moval 
Mr. Finlay, asserting that the Presbyterian Churches of Seo} 
land ought to be reunited on a national basis, and that the 
endowments should not be diverted from religious periea 
Dr. Cameron’s motion was defeated by 265 votes against 209. 
majority, 56 (the Scotch vote, however, being divided in the 
proportion of 40 votes in favour of Dr. Cameron’s resolution 
to 23 votes against it, showing a Scotch majority of 17 he 


Finlay’s amendment became the subject of a direct Vote, and 
was carried by a majority of 72,—247 against 175, a good 
many of those who voted in the previous division having then 
left the House. The purely Scotch majority in favour of 
Disestabliskhment appears to be very slightly on the increase: 
but there is no evidence as yet that if the question were oub. 
mitted separately to the Scotch people, they would declare 
themselves in favour of the secularisation of funds originally 
devoted to a religious purpose. The Scotch Members them. 
selves have very inadequate data for knowing how their con. 


kind. There is no sufficient ground for anything like cop. 
fidence as to what the popular desire of Scotland is. Probably 
enough, no popular desire on this subject is yet distinctly 
formulated. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Stansfeld moved the second reading of 
the Electors’ Qualification and Registration Bill, the object of 
which is, first, to throw the duty of forming a correct electoral 
register on proper officers, without requiring the electors to 
put in their claim to a vote; next, to reduce to a minimum of 
three months the length of residence necessary to confer a 
vote; and further, to allow imperfect qualifications established 
in different houses or sets of lodgings to count together, so as 
to be complementary to each other in qualifying for a yote, 
Mr. Stansfeld even proposes to let a qualification obtained, 
wholly or in part, in one electoral division, confer the privilege 
of voting in another electoral division, if the voter has removed 
since his qualification was obtained. Members on both sides 
of the House, including the Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Balfour, expressed a desire that the Registration Law should 
be amended, though the Conservative Party certainly do 
not approve of the very short term of residence which Mr. 
Stansfeld would accept as justifying the conferring of a vote, 
and very few of them are in favour of allowing a qualifi- 
cation acquired in one electoral division to confer a vote ina 
quite different electoral division. Mr. Baumann assailed the 
Government very sharply for the Solicitor-General’s speech, 
and Mr. Balfour had to cast oil on the troubled waters. He 
stated that the subject would not be regarded as one on which 
the Government would ask for the votes of its supporters, 
Indeed, he himself went out of the House without recording 
his vote. Sir, William Harcourt expressed great satisfaction 
at the moderation of the Government, and the second readirg 
was carried by 295 to 88 (majority, 207), it being perfectly 
understood that the vote was not to be regarded as approving 
of all the provisions of the Bill, but only as attesting the need 
for an amendment of the law of registration. Does Mr. 
Morley really think that this vote shows no trace of change of 
principle in the new Tories ? 





Lord Rosebery has dropped all the air of moderation with 
which for a time he discussed the Irish Home-rule Question, 
and has come out almost as hot a Home-ruler as Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor or Mr. Timothy Healy. In his speech at Birming- 
ham on Thursday, he said the Duke of Argyll’s language about 
Ulster was quite as reprehensible as any language used by Lord 
George Gordon before the famous London Riots, the only differ- 
ence being that whereas Lord George Gordon had followers, the 
Duke of Argyll had none. That is all very well; but 
Lord Rosebery is as uneasy about the Ulster movement 
as itis possible for a statesman to be, and carefully avoids 





the duty of providing their own financial resources ; in other 





maintaining that it would be the duty'of a successful Home- 
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Government to put down resistance in Ulster by force 


vale s. Lord Rosebery maintains that Mr. Gladstone is 
of oad in concealing his intentions as to Home-rule. That 
- os But in that case, the country will be justified in 
may be. 


another General Election before it sanctions any 


vie, Pane t 
ple h the country has never passed a judgment. 


plan on whic 
talian Chamber is not contented with Signor Giolitti. 
jer defended his programme on Thursday, and 
did not intend to reduce the Army, which was 
ssential to the safety of the country, and was so regarded by 
a electors. He intended, however, to seek every method of 
retrenchment, and although he would avoid further taxation 
‘f he could, he “ would not insult the country by declaring it 
ossible.” The Right and Extreme Left were greatly 
pe by this declaration; and after some furious debating, 
eon rendered inaudible by interruptions, a most modest 
Order of the Day, merely pledging the House to wait, was only 
carried by 169 to 160, with 38 abstentions. It is believed that 
the Government will be unable to go on, and that in all pro- 
pability Signor Crispi will return, ‘with permission to dissolve. 
The discontented are determined to avoid a dissolution, 
but they seem to be seeking the impossible,—viz., a radical 
yestoration of the finances without radical and continuous 





The I 
The new Prem 
stated that he 


economies. 


A spirited affair has occurred in West Africa. A Negrotribe, 
the Jebus, who have acquired a number of Sniders, have been 
giving trouble to Lagos, and a force of coloured troops, com- 
manded by English officers, was sent against them. They 
found the Jebus, seven thousand strong, posted in an almost 
impregnable position behind a river, but crossed it under a 
“withering” fire, in which four men were killed and forty- 
two wounded. The attack cowed the Jebus, who filed, leaving, 
it is believed, four hundred killed and wounded. Their chief 
town submitted at once, and their “ King” explained that he 
had all along been hostile to the war. Three English officers 
were wounded in the attack. The affair is of little import- 
ance, but we suspect it is another illustration of the old truth 
that British arms are most successful when the attack is a 
sort of folly, to be justified only by success. No other people 
appears to succeed in the kind of thing, possibly because no 
other knows how to obtain complete devotion from coloured 
troops. 





Deeming was executed in Melbourne on Monday, and is 
believed to have died without making any clear confession. 
He did, however, it is stated, admit that he must, on the 
evidence, have murdered his wife, Emily Mather, but that he 
knew nothing of the crime. He is said to have left long 
letters directed to the newspapers, but it is doubtful if they 
will be published. 


The Committee on Law, to which the Clergy Discipline Bill 
was referred, has closed its labours, and reported the Bill to 
the House. If this very useful Bill becomes law this Session, 
it will owe its passing as much to Mr. Gladstone as to the 
Government. Mr. Gladstone’s indignation against the small 
Welsh party which wishes to prolong abuses in the Church in 
order that it may be the sooner disestablished, has known no 
bounds, and it is to his generous and ardent support of the 
Government that its passing, if it passes, will be due. The 
Welsh irreconcilables, however, threaten it with more obstrue- 
tion when it is reported to the House. Even Mr. Gladstone 
cannot shame these furious Disestablishers into modesty, or 
even into political decency. 


At the annual meeting of the Geographical Society on 
Monday, the President, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant- 
Duff, delivered one of his interesting addresses on the work 
of the Society, and the right direction of that work. He 
maintained that “ history and geography were twin-brothers,— 
each was absolutely necessary to the other,”—an assumption 
which we should like tocontest. No doubt geography is abso- 
lutely essential to history, but is history to geography? In 
large parts of the earth, of course, the history of men has altered 
the character of geography, creating towns where there were 
forests, and railways where there were mountains; but a good 
deal of geography, the geography of the Arctic regions, for 
example, and the geography of many portions of the Andes, has 
been all but wholly unaffected by history. We should maintain 
that geography is the elder brother, and history only the younger 
as wellas the more fussy and restless of the two, and much the 








least trustworthy. Sir Mountstuart attacked briskly, as usual, 
that “superstition ” of the classics which interferes so much 
with the education of boys and girls in good sound history and 
geography, maintaining that much of the Latin verse-making, 
for example, of our great schools, bears about the same relation 
to sound education, that teaching dogs to jump through a hoop, 
or to balance a piece of biscuit on their nose till they are told 
that it is “ paid for,” bears to training the dog for its proper 
functions in life of discovering game or guarding its owner’s 
property. 


At the dinner in the evening, the chief guest was Mr. 
Edward Whymper, the explorer of the Andes, who made an 
extremely amusing speech. When he was cheered, he said 
that he was not accustomed to those marks of approbation, 
and that they carried back his memory to scenes now forty 
years behind him, when he received gilt-edged prizes, presented 
to him “in recognition of his improvement in geography, and 
in the hope that it would prove an incentive to future exer- 
tions.” Even in those early times he was an explorer; and 
once, when exploring an apple-tree in order to study the fruit 
of the tree in situ, his motives were misunderstood, and he 
received,—no, he would not tell them what he received, except 
that “it was not intended as an incentive to future exer- 
tions.” Asa youth, he had found himself pointed at as “the 
embodiment of the maximum of folly that a human being 
can attain,”—indeed, as a “mountain maniac,”—for it never 
occurred to anybody that a mountain maniac might really 
be .a geographical explorer with a serious interest in the 
extension of geographical knowledge. In reality, the ex- 
ploration of mountain regions had hardly commenced. The 
geography of the future would be chiefly developed in that 
direction. Let us hope that Mr. Whymper’s very enthusiastic 
reception will prove to be “ an incentive to future exertions.” 

We sincerely believe that if the people of Ireland could be 
got to express their opinion of their Resident Magistrates 
without any fear of being taken to task for it by their 
local leaders, they would speak of many of them with cordial 
respect and gratitude. Seventy-five inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood of Tipperary, chiefly tenants of Mr. 
Smith-Barry, have just signed an address to Colonel Caddell, 
on his departure from the district, thanking him in very 
hearty terms for his successful effort to reconcile them to Mr. 
Smith-Barry, and thereby to save Tipperary from ruin. A 
year or two ago, Colonel Caddell was severely run down by 
the Nationalists for his conduct ut Tipperary at the time of 
the trial, and Mr. Morley, amongst others, criticised it 
sharply. Now, Colonel Caddell is regarded as the true 
friend of the people, as, indeed, most of the Resident Magis- 
trates have practically proved themselves. But for the cues 
given by agitators, the Resident Magistrates would be some of 
the most popular men in Ireland. 





All who understand how the work of administering this 
Empire is carried on, have heard with regret of the retirement 
of Sir Robert Herbert from the Permanent Under-Secretary - 
ship of the Colonies. A successful student at Oxford, and for 
five years Premier in Queensland, he has been for twenty-one 
years the real “ Mr. Mother-country ” of our Colonial dominion, 
and has settled more thorny questions and removed more 
serious difficulties than the majority of Ministers of State. 
No Colony, however excited, has ever quarrelled with Sir 
Robert. He was entertained on Thursday at a great banquet 
by the Royal Colonial Institute, and in his speech of acknow- 
ledgment, declared that Great Britain had now possession of 
“almost every desirable portion of the planet.” He looked 
forward to federation in all the great Colonies, and had no 
doubt of the ultimate success of the great governing 
Companies which now rule British Borneo and British 
East Africa. Rather to our surprise, for Sir Robert 
has shown full comprehension of the Colonial temper, 
he has hopes of Imperial Federation, and that, too, “on a 
sound fiscal basis.” It is possible, however, that his idea of a 
sound fiscal basis differs widely from that of economists, and 
that he thinks preferential dealing with the Colonies still a 
possibility. Sir Robert, who was born in 1831, retires early 
from official work ; but it is rumoured that he may be made a 
Peer, and again utilised as a responsible administrator. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. ; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


A ig magnitude of the majority by which the second 
reading of the Irish Local Government Bill was 
carried on Tuesday, is a most important fact, and one 
which will exercise a great influence on the elections. It 
displays in the strongest light the unbroken unity of the 
party which defeated Home-rule. They have held together 
for six years, during which every possible temptation to 
disunion has been offered them, or has arisen within their 
own ranks; and at the end of the period, with a Dissolu- 
tion hanging over their heads, they trooped up to West- 
minster en masse to give the Government of their choice a 
victory on a Bill they only half-approved. It is all very 
well to say, as the Daily News does, that thirty 
Nationalists abstained voluntarily from the division. We 
think that is true, and that Nationalists see that the 
Bill can be used as a ladder by which to climb 
up to Home-rule; but that does not affect the 
argument from the number of the Unionist vote. In- 
cluding the pairs, three hundred and fifty Unionists 
voted for the Bill,—that is, fifteen more than a clear half 
of the entire House, and a majority of those present of 
ninety-two. The discussion of six years, the taunts of six 
years, the pressure of doubters for six years, have made no 
substantial impression upon their ranks. They are still 
the overwhelming majority, and if their constituents agree 
with them, the majority of the people are still, as ever, 
hostile to Home-rule. It is said, of course, that the 
constituents do not agree, and that the representatives 
have survived their mandate, and the General Election 
may prove that this statement is well founded. But 
if it is so, it is at least singular that no sign of appre- 
hension should be traceable among those hundreds of 
Members; that no Caves should have revealed themselves ; 
that no one leader should give expression to the alleged 
change down below. Discipline is not usually so strong 
as that in English Parliamentary parties, nor are Members 
just before an Election usually so careless of the relation 
between their votes and their future seats. If, indeed, the 
Bill had appealed strongly to the feelings or the pre- 
judices or the secret wishes of the majority, we could 
have understood their numbers; but it is notorious 
that this was not the case. One-half at least of the 
whole party regard the Bill as we do,—as a premature 
measure which is advocated by one first-class authority, 
Mr. Balfour, but which may turn out to have placed 
a powerful weapon in the hands of those who hope, 
by persecuting the freeholders, to make the government of 
Ireland impossible, and so compel the electors of Great 
Britain to concede Home-rule. The majority voted for the 
Bill not because they liked it, but because it was essential 
to their unity, and therefore to the safety of the Union, 
which they believe to be the most important of all ques- 
tions before the nation. If Members have retained their 
opinion on Irish policy so little changed, why should not 
their constituents have done the same? And if they 
have, why are Gladstonians so certain that the next 
Parliament will be at their disposal? They cannot keep 
Home-rule out of the electoral programme, and the moment 
Home-rule is in front, Unionist representatives crush out 
all serious opposition. 

No doubt the willingness of Unionist Members to sup- 
port the Bill was greatly increased by Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. Their hesitation, when they felt any, was caused 
by a doubt whether too much power was not conceded to 
possibly disloyal County Councillors ; and Mr. Gladstone 
set himself with his whole energy to remove their fear. 
He was apparently in full possession of his splendid 
powers, and he used them resolutely to prove that there 
was no occasion for apprehension even to the most 
timid; that the Bill conceded no new powers; that 
all ultimate authority was secured to Judges and 
Grand Jurors; and that Local Self-government as devised 
by Mr. Balfour was so hampered by appeals to non- 
elective authorities, so fenced round with guarantees, 
so completely under Castle control, that it was a 
mere delusion, and conveyed no liberties at all. It was 
nothing but an attempt to keep in words, pledges the 
spirit of which was disregarded in every clause of the Bill. 
A “measure already dwarfed” was further restricted at 
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every turn by picking the worst precede 
English and Scotch Local Pte ue oe 
Lord Lieutenant could spoil the concession by distrib ~: 
the electoral areas as he pleased. The Joint Commi 

eas ‘i k ittee 
which is the old Grand Jury over again, could arrest any 
new capital expenditure, or even modify the details cf 
any scheme in which capital expenditure was involved 
Two Judges could dissolve a Council if it were uilty 
of “oppression,” a word, said Mr. Gladstone eTith 
lofty indignation, left wholly undefined. $0 com lete 
is the protection for minorities, “that the in i 
ties are delivered into their hands.” The rs. ‘* 
inequality is on the entire measure, and Ireland ae 
from accepting it, would be false to herself if she did eed 
reject with scorn this “refuse of political legislation,” 
The intentional effect of all that eloquence was to describe 
the Bill as inadequate to absurdity ; but the unintentional 
effect was to bring home to reluctant Unionists the 
stringency of the precautions taken to prevent the powers 
conceded to Nationalist Councillors from being grievous] 
misused. A Bill, thought hundreds of those who llehahed, 
could hardly be very dangerous when Nationalists refused 
to accept it even as a weapon, and when Mr. Gladstone 
could pour upon it such a torrent of eloquent vitupera- 
tion for its ludicrous inadequacy. If the guarantees 
were dreaded, they must be real; and even Tories could 
vote with safe consciences for a Bill the restrictive clauses 
of which, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, could be and would 
be so easily enforced. The speech was, in fact, a grand 
solvent of party difficulties for Mr. Balfour; but never. 
theless, the voting was a remarkable proof of the unity of 
his party, and of how little it dreads that sentence from 
the electors which Mr, Gladstone throughout implied was 
immediately, ‘ within a few months at furthest, about to 
fall.” If he is right, be it remembered, their vote in 
any case was a dangerous one, for if the Bill passes before 
the Dissolution, they will be accused by Gladstonians of 
mocking the people of Ireland by an illusory grant of 
liberties ; and if the Dissolution interrupts its passing, they 
will be charged with offering a concession to the people, 
which even as a mockery they never intended to bestow. 

For ourselves, we confess Mr. Gladstone’s splendid argu- 
ment for the Bill leaves us still unconvinced that it is 
either a safe or an expedient measure. The radical weak- 
ness of that argument, is the radical weakness of the 
argument for his original Home-rule project. He believes 
in guarantees which we hold to be purely illusory. A 
representative body always acts up to the full limits 
of its authority, and in our day always overpowers 
any rival but non-representative authority. In practice, 
the joint committee of Councillors and cess-payers will 
no more stop the Councillors when their minds are made 
up, than the Lords will stop the Commons ; while as to the 
Judges, their authority is punitive only, and not preventive. 
One does not believe in doubtful trustees because, if they 
commit breaches of trust, they can be sent to prison. We 
do not say, and never have said, that Irishmen are in- 
capable of Local Self-government, though they fail in it in 
New York, and can hardly be said to succeed perfectly 
in either Cork or Dublin. Still, they can learn only 
by experience, and, as we have always argued, the 
democratic experiment must be fairly tried. All we 
contend is, that the moment when Ireland is so con- 
vulsed with a social and political struggle that the 
moral sense of its Catholic people has appeared to be in 
abeyance, and that acts are justified which the religious 
head of those Catholics has explicitly condemned, is not 
the moment for confiding to disorganised communities 
fresh instalments of power. The County Councils are not 
made Parliaments, but they will still, as was shown in 
the debate, control 97 per cent. of the county revenue ; and 
our dread is that they will control it in the interest of the 
leaders whose ultimate purpose is to effect a practical, if 
not a legal, separation between the two islands. It is useless 
to say that the powers granted are nominal, for powers 
granted to representatives always become real; and useless to 
talk of guarantees when a Tory Government would hardly, 
by enforcing them, risk obstruction in the Commons, and a 
Liberal Government would only say that the right of self- 
government included the right of governing oneself very 
badly. We place more confidence in the opinion of 
Ulster; and the opinion of Ulster, as expressed by 
Mr. T. W. Russell, is that this Bill really concedes 
almost as much liberty as his people want. If Ulster- 
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he Bill, Connaughtmen can, if they 
men padi iy Bill; and we had rather have waited 
= Bill until the one “vital” guarantee for its 
po r use had been secured. When County Clare is 
Bled with freeholders, County Clare may have all the 
Jocal powers it likes, for the taxpayers, and the tax- 
~ alee and the wielders of physical force will then be 
: ’ the game persons. There is no such check on extrava- 
ave having to pay the bill; and at present, as Mr. 
Balfour showed, an Irish labourer paying 4d. a week in 
rates, will have power to vote himself 10s. a week for 
m loyment on public works. Possibly we exaggerate 
ne danger t but if it exists, we do not believe that the 
uarantees which seem to Mr. Gladstone so irresistibly 
strong, will arrest it for an hour. 





THE APPROACH OF THE DISSOLUTION. 


§ the meteorites approach the sun, they rush into it 

at an ever-accelerating rate; and as Parliament ap- 
he date of Dissolution, almost every event seems 
to hasten, even though it might seem naturally adapted to 
retard, that finale. The great victory of the Government 
on Tuesday, and the apparent collapse of all serious 
resistance to the Irish Local Government Bill, would, as 
far as we can judge, conduce to the passing of that 
Bill before the appeal to the country should be made. 
As a fact, however, it will probably have the opposite 
result, and tend to hasten the Dissolution. When an 
event of this kind is at hand, almost everything tends to 
hasten it, and especially everything that gives fresh hope 
and courage to the party which supports the Adminis- 
tration. Neither party cares to be kept on tenter-hooks 
longer than it need, but hope is an even stronger stimulus 
than fear, and when the aspect of affairs brightens, the 
party in power becomes more and more urgent that the 
favourable opportunity shall not be lost. To plod 
through Committee with such an elaborate measure as 
the Irish Local Government Bill, would be the greatest 
of trials at any time when every day of prolonged can- 
vassing costs a great deal of money, and the anxiety of 
prolonged suspense costs to the physique of the candi- 
dates a great deal more. But to plod through Committee 
with such a Bill when every moment lost is regarded as 
the loss of a favourable occasion, and the Administra- 
tion know that they shall be bitterly reproached with 
having overstayed the fair wind and lost the chance of a 
prosperous start, would be still more intolerable. Fagged 
candidates cannot fight hopefully. And every Member who 
stayed in town to vote when the division-bell rang, would in 
his heart attribute his failure, if he failed, and his insuffi- 
cient success, if he succeeded, to the dilatory policy of the 
Government in not seizing the moment when events 
seemed to promise them a victory. The wear-and-tear of 
a long wrangle in Committee is always more or less un- 
favourable to the authors of a Bill. Every little blot 
discovered discredits them. Every concession to the 
Opposition diminishes their prestige. Moreover, every 
chapter of accidents is rather more likely to turn out to 
the discomfiture of the party in power than to the dis- 
comfiture of the party in Opposition. It is quite true that 
at present the Government cannot plead obstruction as an 
excuse for immediate dissolution. But when everybody is 
so eager to have his suspense ended, it is not difficult to 
find an excuse for ending it. The Government may fairly 
say that, though the Irish Local Government Bill would be 
beneficial in their own hands, it would be injurious in the 
hands of their opponents, and that, having pledged them- 
selves to the measure, and shown their ability to carry it 
with credit to themselves, if the country will but return 
a Parliament like-minded to the present Parliament, 
they will be better justified in asking at once whether their 
lease of power is to be renewed, than in forcing on the 
country a measure which, if it is not to be renewed, their 
opponents will think it their duty immediately to repeal, 
or so largely to amend that it would have been far easier 
to pass a completely new and different Bill. 

We expect, therefore, that the victory of Tuesday, instead 
of retarding, will accelerate the Dissolution; yet nothing can 
be more curious than the complete uncertainty in which both 
parties are living as to the result of the approaching con- 
test. Two months ago, the London County Council 
elections filled the Gladstonians with hope, and the 
Unionists with dismay. But the North Hackney election 


proaches t 


has shown how very inadequate a test municipal elections 

are of the tendencies at work in a great Parliamentary 

struggle; and the cordial reception given to the Small 

Holdings Bill in the rural districts, has no doubt changed 

the mind of many a voter as to the relative weight of the 

duty he owes to the Government and to Mr. Gladstone. 

The omens that seemed so plainly written in the clouds 

eight or nine weeks ago, are now as undecipherable as 
ever. All we know is, that the parties appear to be very 
evenly balanced ; that the hugest buildings can be equally 
well filled to hear either Mr. Gladstone’s indictments 
of the Government, or Mr. Balfour’s defence of it; and 
that the decision will practically lie with a comparatively 
few electors who have not published their convictions, and 
probably not as yet even made them up. It might seem 
to a reasoning politician almost impossible that, after so 
long and in many respects so dreary a discussion as the 
Irish Question has had during the last six years, any con- 
siderable proportion of the electors should remain undecided 
as to whether they would vote for the Government or for 
the Opposition ; and it might therefore appear that all the 
solicitude now expended on the final result is -sheer 
waste of anxiety over an alternative which, though 
unknown to us, must be absolutely decided in one way 
or the other by causes which cannot now be modified 
before the event happens. But such a view of the case 
is, if we may be permitted the paradox, so reasonable 
as to be really unreasonable, considering the very mode- 
rate share of reason of which human beings can boast. 
No doubt a very large proportion of the electors’ votes 
are not only quite certain now, but have long been 
quite certain, for ordinary voters go with their party, 
and would have gone with their party at almost any time 
since 1886. Probably even more go with their party 
now than would have gone with it in 1886, fora good 
many Gladstonians who were then unable to acquiesce in 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden change of front, have since per- 
suaded themselves that their leader must know better than 
they do, and that, after all, the Irish issue is not so momen- 
tous as it then appeared to them. But then, on the other 
hand, every year which has elapsed has added a considerable 
number of new voters to the electorates who have had to 
choose their party, and whose choice nothing but the actual 
poll will reveal; and further, there are always a relatively 
small, but still a considerable and, so far as the result goes, a 
most important number of waverers, whose mind is not made 
up till the last moment, if it is ever made up at all, and whose 
vote, even if it is given almost by accident, and for reasons 
which they themselves perhaps could not explain, yet turns 
the scale in one constituency after another from one side to 
the other. There is nothing more remarkable than the 
tendency of the two great parties to come so near to each 
other in actual weight of numbers, that a very inconsiderable 
number of waverers practically decides the issue. Why 
the Gladstonians will assume that their party is in any 
exclusive sense the popular party, when not only in some 
of the greatest constituencies of all the vote appears to go 
the other way, but even in those in which the Gladstonians 
carry the day the margin between their numbers and that 
of the Ministerial party is so small, it is impossible to dis- 
cover. Asa matter of fact, the two parties are now almost 
always approximately equal. The enormous drill-halls or 
other great buildings which are crowded to hear a Glad- 
stonian orator one day, are crowded with an equally 
enthusiastic host to hear a Ministerial oraior another day ; 
and whichever way the victory ultimately goes, we may be 
quite sure that the totals on each side will not be very far off 
equality. It was so in 1869 ; it was so in 1874; it was so even 
in 1880, and in 1885 and 1886. In anyone of these Elections, 








the balance of the voting power which decided the General 
Election was a very small per-centage of the whole, and, 
indeed, we believe it happened in one General Election at 
least, that the total popular vote went one way, while the 
elections went the other way, the larger number of middlc- 
sized constituencies sending up Liberals, while the greater 
though more concentrated, and therefore less politically 
effective, hosts of the crowded cities sent up Conservatives. 
Whether that were so or not, and we believe it was so, 
there is no manner of doubt that the turn of the scale 
depends on a comparatively very small number of un- 
certain and perhaps hesitating voters, and we have no 
means of knowing by what class of considerations those 
uncertain voters are at last decided. We talk of the 





decision of the people, but really the people are pretty 
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well equally divided,—no one knows why they are so 
equally divided,—between the opposite camps; and the 
decision, when it comes, is the decision of a very small 
minority of the people, who, for anything we know, make 
up their minds at the last moment, and for anything 
we know, are swayed by what may be called political 
accidents of the most trivial kind. It is quite possible, 
for instance, that a decision which would have gone 
one way in March, would have gone another way in 
May, and that a decision which would go one way in 
June, would go another way in July. No one can 
reveal the secret of the ballot, for the very excellent 
reason that no one can know it. Each voter may (or may 
not) dimly understand why he votes one way rather than 
the other; but no one knows, no one can know, why there 
is a tilt of the balance at last to this side or that. A great 
many conjectures can be formed, some more, some less 
probable. But those who do actually turn the balance are 
never able to say that it was they who did turnit; for 
they are not really distinguishable from the host of 
voters who would have voted precisely as they did, had the 
victory gone to the other side. Hence the eagerness and 
anxiety to hasten on the decisive moment when once a 
favourable omen is descried, and which make it so difficult 
to delay a General Election when once it comes in sight, are 
not so unreasonable as they might seem. We have no 
good grounds for denying that a good deal may turn on 
what seems a mere happy chance. For anything we know, 
the success of a single great division, the impulse of a single 
masterly speech, the eager mistake which one great leader 
makes as to a clause in the Education Act, and which his 
opponent cheerfully corrects, may decide a good many of 
those comparatively few hesitating votes which turn the 
scale. We say that the people declare for this side or that ; 
what really happens is that the people are about equally 
divided, and that a very few electors, for reasons which 
they themselves perhaps hardly appreciate, cast in the 
trivial weights that determine the issue. 


MR. MORLEY ON THE NEW TORYISM. 

AUR. JOHN MORLEY, being painfully aware that he 
M differs widely from a considerable section of his 
own party on a point which, more than any other, 18 
regarded as the test-question of the modern Radicalism, 
naturally did his very best in his speech at Huddersfield 
last Saturday, to exaggerate, we might even say to carica- 
ture, the character of the differences which divide him 
from the Government, in order that he may be in no danger 
of being regarded as a sort of half-way house between the 
advanced party and the Conservatives. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, if the Irish Question were but settled, it would be 
very difficult indeed to show that Mr. Morley is not nearer 
to Mr. Balfour than he is to Mr. Conybeare or Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, or any of the more advanced 
Radicals. There was something almost pathetic in his 
eager way of magnifying his differences with the Govern- 
ment, as though he felt sadly conscious that he is now 
in the position of the Girondists at the time of the French 
Revolution, and is afraid of being devoured by the revo- 
lution he has done his best to stimulate and spur on; and 
there was something quite pathetic in the stress he was 
obliged to lay on shades of difference so minute as the differ- 
ence between approving of District Councils and approving 
of Parochial Councils. “Some of you may say,” he declared, 
“there are constituencies in which men say, ‘ Why should 
T vote? What is the difference between a Radical and a 
Tory nowadays?’ There is as great a difference as there 
ever was.” Well, if so, Mr. Morley ought to have made 
out a far more triumphant case than he did. “A Tory,” 
he said, “is still against the people, and a Radical is still 
for the people.” Now, there are Radicals who say that 
Mr. Morley is against the people because he does not wish 
to legislate for a maximum day of eight hours’ labour. 
But Mr. Morley will not admit the reasonableness of that 
inference, and we quite agree that it is in the highest 
degree unreasonable. But then, we hold that the similar 
inference which he himself draws as to the hostility of 
the Unionists to the welfare of the people, is still more 
perversely unreasonable. If a Tory is still against the 
people, it is strange enough that somewhere about half the 
people are on the Tory side, even assuming that the Glad- 
stonians can command a majority, which we greatly doubt. 
Supposing the Gladstonians were to gain all they hope to 











gain,even they themselves would not expect to bri 

than 105 voters to every 95 whom the Tories bein’ = “ak 
they would think themselves very lucky indeed if hovecaa 
do as much. Now, supposing these to be the figures, is it co 
ceivable that a Tory means a politician against the peo Je? 
Would there be anything like that approximate cqualite 
between the two parties if the Tories wanted to deprive the 
people of their rights? If a Tory were for punishin g strike ‘ 
or for taxing labour, or for resisting the representation a 
Labour in Parliament, or for keeping the labourer ignorant 
or for discouraging his acquisition of capital, or for grudgin 
him safe means of investing his savings, we should know 
what to think of it. But Mr. Morley cannot even allege an 
of these charges against the Government. He knows ben 
fectly well that every great measure they have passed since 
1886,—except, of course, the measure on the disputed ques. 
tion of Irish crime,—has been a measure for extending the 
liberties of the working classes, or for helping them out of 
their troubles. And, consequently, he is obliged to maintain 
that the difference between favouring Parochial Councils 
and favouring District Councils; the difference between 
favouring absolute local option as regards the existence of 
public-houses, and favouring a local option within given 
limits ; the difference between favouring the moderate taxa- 
tion of ground-rents, and favouring the appropriation by the 
State of a very large proportion of all unearned increments 
on the value of land,—though we more than doubt whether 
Mr. Morley himself would be at all disposed to approve so 
dangerous and even disastrous a policy,—are differences ag 
great as any difference there ever was between Tories and 
Radicals. The assertion is quite too absurd to hold good for 
a moment under the examination of any reasonable man, 
To talk of these minute differences as being comparable 
with the difference between giving householders a vote and 
refusing them a vote, or the difference between taxing 
their bread and their paper and their news and their 
windows and their clothing, and removing all the taxes 
on these necessaries of life, or the difference between 
wishing to keep them ignorant, and doing all in our power, 
at the expense of the well-to-do, to teach them what they 
most want to know, is simply unworthy of an understanding 
like Mr. Morley’s. Why, he was hardly able to conceal 
from the popular audience he had before him at Hudders- 
field, that he was putting forward a monstrous paradox 
for which there was really no shadow of a case. Put aside 
Home-rule and Disestablishment, and there is no tangible 
difference between the popular character of the policy of 
the Administration and the popular character of the policy 
of the Gladstonians. The former policy is a shade more 
prudent, the latter a shade more rash; but there are 
hosts of working men who think the more prudent 
policy really more popular, as well as another host who 
think it somewhat less popular. It may be said to be the 
difference between a guarded popular policy and a 
hazardous popular policy; but that is as much as it is, 
and perhaps even rather more than it is. Mr. Morley 
says that the Tories are against putting as much taxation 
on land as is put on personal property passing under wills 
or settlements. The answer is, that Mr. Goschen has done 
more in this way than any of his Gladstonian predecessors 
did. He at least imposed an Estate-duty which they had 
never imposed, and that, too, at a time when landed pro- 
perty was suffering severely from a depreciation due to the 
failure of English agriculture. We do not believe that 
Mr. Morley, if he were to consider calmly his own assertion 
that there is as much difference between a Tory and a 
Radical as there ever was, would be able to maintain it 
seriously for a single moment. It directly traverses all 
the great historical facts of the last six years. It makes 
the political history of this Administration a monstrous 
paradox, and the motive of its legislative measures intelli- 
gible only as a desire for self-mortification. 

Of course Mr. Morley ekes out his very scanty and un- 
impressive list of contrasts between the Liberalism of the 
Conservatives and the Liberalism of the Gladstonians, by 
availing himself of Lord Salisbury’s injudicious remarks 
on the policy of financial retaliation, and by threatening 
the country with the return of Protection if Lord Salisbury 
should have his lease of power renewed. Well, on that 
subject we can only say that we sincerely hope there may 
be as little danger of a return to Protection under the 
democracy of the future as there is under the Conservatism 
of the present. As Mr. Morley well knows, Lord Salisbury 
could not form a Cabinet with such a policy embodied in 
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its programme. Mr. Goschen would desert him; Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach would desert him. Even Mr. Ritchie 
is pretty well cured, we believe, of those hankerings after 
Protection which marked his earliest political career. The 
Liberal Unionists would all oppose themselves firmly to 
such a policy. Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Sir Henry James, the Duke of Argyll, are all strong Free- 
traders. As Mr. Morley well knows, there is about as much 
chance of a Protectionist Government under Lord Salisbury 
as there isof a return of the Saturnian era. Lord Salisbury 
himself spoke with perfect frankness on the subject. No 
change could be made, he said, unless the people insisted 
on it, and though he rather advised them to insist on it, he 
no more expected them to do so at the present time than he 
expected them to insist on the abolition of railways. Possibly 
such a change may come over the people of England in 
the future, as it has come over the people of our Colonies. 
But if it does, we should look to Sir William Harcourt or 
Mr. Fowler or Mr. Labouchere to propose the gratification 
of these foolish Protectionist wishes rather than to any 
Government of the Unionist Party. As everybody knows, 
Lord Salisbury is bound hand and foot in the beneficent 
fetters, if they can be called fetters, of Free-trade. He 
must get a majority independent of every Liberal Unionist 
and of every sagacious Conservative, before he can indulge 
himself in any little caprice of that kind. Mr. Morley 
himself, if he lives to represent Newcastle in the twentieth 
century as he anticipates, is just as likely to be at the head 
of a Protectionist Government as Lord Salisbury. 

On the whole, it is plain enough that Mr. Morley’s effort 
to show the people of Huddersfield the terrible dangers 
they would encounter if they returned the Conservatives 
to power at the General Election, was an utter failure. 
There is only one great issue between the two parties, the 
issue of the Union with Ireland. On all other subjects 
there is but one, the subject of Disestablishment, on which 
the two parties differ widely ; and Mr. Morley well knows 
that it is by no means safe for the Gladstonians to make 
too much of the subject of Disestablishment. If they pro- 
posed to disestablish the English Church, they would 
probably ruin their chance of a return to power; and how 
they are to attack the Establishment in Wales without 
pulling down the English Establishment with it, we sus- 
pect that none of them know. As to Scotch Disestablish- 
ment, there is no kind of certainty that Scotland really 
wishes for it. And if the Free Church could hope to 
reunite with the Established Church without any compro- 
mising conditions, we do not believe that the seculari- 
sation of Church property would be so much as thought 
of. Mr. Morley is so well aware of the difficulties 
of Disestablishment, that he ignored that part of the 
Newcastle programme, and was not unwise in ignoring it. 
For the rest, he failed to bring a single substantial 
argument to show that the. people of England would 
lose any one popular privilege for which they are really 
hoping, if they keep the present Government in power. If 
he would but read his own speech with a detached and 
literary mind, he would convince even himself how utterly 
his laborious attempt to preach down the new popular Con- 
servatism, and to preach up the new popular Radicalism, 
has failed. If there be a real distinction between the 
popular and the unpopular party, it is the distinction 
between the party who desire to tinker with legislation in 
order to limit the hours of labour, and the party who do 
not approve any such tinkering; and on that subject, Mr. 
Morley, to his own great credit, ranks with the new Con- 
servatives, and not with the new Radicals. 


HE more Lord Salisbury’s speech in favour of a policy 

of tariff retaliation is considered, the more clear it 
becomes that the notion on which it is based is a delusion. 
No one, of course, seriously accuses Lord Salisbury of 
being a Protectionist in theory. He no doubt admits as 
readily as we do that it is best for nations, as for individuals, 
to buy as cheaply as possible, and would agree that because 
A refuses to buy our iron, there is no reason why we 
should injure ourselves by refusing to take his corn,— 
granted, of course, that A’s corn is cheaper and better 
than other people’s. In fact, we may take it for granted 
that Lord Salisbury does not think it wise to cut off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face. Neither, again, does he incline to 
the belief that we might do very well without :those 


horrid foreign imports that drain away our gold, or 
that we could make an excellent living by taking 
in each other’s washing. His point of view is a very 
different one. He would probably begin his argument, 
were he to set it forth in detail, something in this way :— 
‘Every one must admit that it would be a good thing if 
we could get a freer access to foreign markets, ar- get our 
neighbours to make their tariff walls less exclusive. Any- 
thing, then, that tends to make them remove those walls, 
is valuable in the interests of a freer trade. We must ask, 
then, is there anything that would induce them to let in 
our goods? The answer to this is—trade privileges. If 
England could give France trade privileges, France 
would soon agree to let our goods into her ports at 
reduced duties. But England, being a_ Free-trade 
country, has no privileges to give,—has nothing to 
bargain with. It follows, then, that it would be a 
good thing to put England into a position to accord 
privileges to foreign countries,—to give her something 
to bargain with. But the only way in which we can 
give England something to bargain with is to impose re- 
taliatory duties on foreign goods. If we put duties on 
French silks, gloves, and other luxuries, we shall be able 
to say to France: “These duties will be taken off the 
moment you consent to give us better treatment; until 
you do give us better treatment, however, they will be kept 
on.” By a judicious application of this method of pro- 
ceeding,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘ we shall be able to bargain 
ourselves into a great number of commercial advantages, 
and strike a blow for freer trade.’ 

This line of argument is, of course, a pure delusion. 
Judged either by the experience of the past, by considera- 
tions of practical expediency, or by reason and common- 
sense, it will be found to be false and untenable. Let us 
test the matter first in the light of past experience. It is 
obvious that Lord Salisbury’s whole contention falls to 
the ground if, as a matter of fact, foreign nations would 
not make our retaliatory duties a ground for giving up or 
lowering their tariffs. What does history teach us as to 
this? Though our politicians are inclined to forget the 
fact, there is nothing in the least novel in Lord Salisbury’s 
notions as to retaliation. They are as little new as they 
are true. When we began to enter upon our policy of 
Free-trade, there was a great outcry raised that we should 
not give up our Protective duties without a quid pro quo. 
‘Do not let us throw away our duties before we have 
used them as a lever to extort good terms for English 
commerce. Accordingly, as Mr. Morley pointed out 
in his speech at Huddersfield on Saturday, our Goverr- 
ment tried hard to come to terms with the foreigner. They 
had some thousand tariff weapons with which to fight, . 
and everything seemed to promise fair for the enterprise. 
Yet they failed completely. Our neighbours would not or 
could not play at the game in the way we wanted them to 
play at it, and in the end we had to adopt Free-trade on 
its own merits. We should have remained retaliating for 
ever, had we not happily rejected the advice of the Salis- 
burys of the day,—and followed the true principle that 
hostile tariffs are best fought by free imports. But sup- 
pose it is said that past experience has nothing to do with 
the matter, and that we are forced to argue the question on 
grounds of expediency. Here the force of argument is still 
stronger against Lord Salisbury. He assumes that foreign 
nations would knock under if we imposed retaliatory duties. 
He has no right to make that assumption. It is far more 
probable, indeed it is practically certain, that they would 
do no such thing, but would instead fight us with our own 
weapons. Foreign Powers want revenue, and besides, 
they are obliged to keep their protected industries bolstered 
up. Accordingly, they would reply to our talk of retalia- 
tion :—‘If you retaliate, so will we. In spite of our pre- 
sent tariffs, you send us lots of goods of all sorts, and if 
you injure our trade vindictively, we will exclude all these 
goods. You are more vulnerable than we are, and you 
shall pretty soon feel it.’ To this we should have no sort 
of answer but to pocket our retaliatory measures and say 
no more about them. How exceedingly exposed we are to 
retaliatory measures were we to evoke them, was well 
brought out by Sir Lyon Playfair in an admirable speech 
delivered by him at Leeds eight days ago. The trade of 
Great Britain with foreign nations, as regards imports, 
consists, he showed, in our importing 86 per cent. of 
food and raw materials, and 14 per cent. of their 
manufactures, the actual figures being that out of 436 
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millions sterling of imports, only 65 millions consisted of 
manufactured goods. But as regards the exports of Great 
Britain, the figures are entirely different. Of our exports, 
87 per cent. are British manufactures, and only 13 per 
cent. consist of food and raw materials, the actual figures 
being that out of 247 millions sterling of exports, no less 
than 215 millions consist of manufactured goods. Now, 
Lord Salisbury had to bar food and raw material from the 
operation of his bargaining duties. Foreign nations, how- 
ever, have no such scruples. Hence, we should expose 
some 247 millions’ worth of trade to foreign retaliation, 
while we ourselves should only be able to retaliate on some 
65 millions’ worth of manufactured and uneatable imports. 
Surely this is a game which would not be worth the candle, 
and a game the futility of which would not be missed by 
the astute diplomatists of Europe. Our retaliatory policy 
would obviously be regarded from the first as a mere piece 
of brag which could not be seriously carried into practice. 

Those who get in a panic over the Protectionist policy 
of foreign countries are apt to overlook the fact that, short 
of a Non-Intercourse Act, it is extremely difficult for a Pro- 
tectionist country to injure a Free-trade country. And for 
this reason. The Protectionist country is always very 
anxious to sell to us, and since she does not want to sell 
her goods for nothing, she has to look about for some form 
of exchange which will escape the restrictions of the tariff. 
In the end, an equivalent is found—for example, we partly 
pay for what we buy by being the common carriers of the 
world—but the advantage is with England. In a word, 
the result of Protection is often merely to dictate in what 
form England shall pay her bills. In spite of all 
the talk about hostile tariffs that has been going on for the 
last fifteen years, the commercial progress of the United 
Kingdom has been steadily maintained. Protection has 
not injured us half as much as it has injured the pro- 
tecting countries. The axiom, “You cannot sell without 
buying,” has been our safeguard. All nations have wanted 
to sell to us, and so they have been forced in some shape 
or other to buy from us. Their perverse policy has, no 
doubt, often forced us to give short weight; but that is 
their affair, not ours,—we have offered the full equivalent. 
In this context, it is, indeed, curious to reflect that if 
Protection were really to have the effect intended, and 
were absolutely to forbid the entry of English goods 
into the countries adopting it, it would bring about a 
world-wide catastrophe. We might pay in gold for a 
short time for our imports, but very soon our stock 
would be exhausted, and we should be obliged to take 
less and less from abroad. But this would hardly suit 
foreign Powers, who have spent so much upon increasing 
their export trade by bounties and other means. Suc- 
cessful Protection would, then, have the result of at once 
bringing an end to Protection, for it would be the ruin 
of the export trade. If, then, England were to be ruined 
by Protection, so would be all the protecting nations. 
Meantime, there is no danger of Protection being successful 
enough to materially injure England. It may cause great 
inconvenience and loss in special trades ; but if we regard 
the country as a whole, its effect will not be really detri- 
mental. As long as we remain true to Free-trade, the 
e>mmercial hegemony of the world will remain with 
England. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


HERE is no conviction more deeply rooted, to all 
appearance, in the minds of the Liberal Opposition, 

than the worthlessness of the time of the House of Com- 
mons. The most obvious and repeated example of this is 
their attitude towards Government business. It is, nine 
times out of ten, the only business that the House can be got 
to attend to; for when a private Member tries his hand at 
a resolution, he is almost invariably counted out. But 
though this fact is perfectly well known, and invitations to 
dinner are given and accepted every day in the full con- 
fidence that what has been will be, the Government no 
sooner proposes to make some use of the evenings which 
are ordinarily wasted in this fashion, than an outcry is 
raised on behalf of the violated rights of private Members. 
Everybody knows what these rights really amount to. 
They are summed up in the right to stay away, because 
the party Whips are not at work. But the Opposition go 
on denouncing the tyranny of the Government as loudly 
as though they were really anxious to debate every one 
of the questions which stand in the notice-paper for 











Tuesdays. The one thing they seem interested in prevent 
ing is real work. 5 
The debate on Tuesday last on the Scottish Churches wa: 
in form an exception to the almost universal rule. But it 
was an exception only in form. The time was just as much 
wasted as though it had been cut short by a count-out. The 
question of Scottish Disestablishment stands on a footin 
of its own. It is solemnly argued once a year, as though 
there were a solid resistance which could only be overeonns 
by unceasing importunity. The state of Presbyterian 
Scotland is described over and over again, and the English 
majority are implored to lay aside their obstinacy and 
incredulity, and to bow to the united voice of the Scottish 
people. A stranger listening to the speeches annually 
made in support of some such resolution as that moved 
by Dr. Cameron this week, would never grasp that a 
majority of the House is only anxious to know the real 
mind of the Scottish people in order to give them what 
they want. Yet the slightest examination of the pre. 
sent state of parties would show that this is in no 
sense an exaggeration. The Libera] Opposition are to 
a man pledged to Disestablishment ; while of the Liberal 
Unionists, those who do not vote for it already are 
prepared to say, with the Duke of Devonshire, that 
it is a matter lying entirely within the purview of the 
Scottish people. A section, at all events, of the Conserva- 
tives would take this latter view if it were unmistakably 
presented to them ; and in this way a clear majority of the 
House of Commons is secured. When this is realised, 
the true character of a full-dress debate on the question at 
once becomes evident. What possible gain can accrue from 
it? The attitude of the majority of the House is known 
beforehand. In part it is set against Disestablishment 
altogether, in part it is set against it until the wishes of 
the Scottish electorate have been declared. If this latter 
section of Members could be detached from the majority, 
effective resistance to Disestablishment would become 
impossible ; and it would at once be detached by the 
provision of sufficient proof that the wishes in question 
point to Disestablishment. Consequently, anything which 
does not help to furnish this proof is a pure waste of time. 
The necessary number of votes can be obtained in one way, 
and in one way only. : 
It is said, no doubt, that the evidence asked for is 
already forthcoming,—that the wish of the Scottish people 
is seen in the men they return to Parliament, that a 
majority of the Scottish Members are in favour of Dis- 
establishment, and that this majority would not be found at 
Westminster unless the Scottish electors were of the same 
mind. We do not deny that this theory has a plausible 
air about it, and that in certain circumstances it would be 
indisputably true. 
would make it true is that sufficient opportunity shall 
have been given to the electors to express their mind on 
this particular question. It is a very pretty assumption, 
that the Liberal creed is a homogeneous whole, and that 
the acceptance of any one article implies the acceptance of 
all the rest. But it is only a pretty assumption. We know 
from the experience of every day that it is not true. 
Liberals are constantly to be met with who make reserves 
as to this or that article, and deny that acceptance of it is 
in any way binding on their political consciences. They 
are sound, of course, on one or two or three leading ques- 
tions, questions on which Ministers have gone to the country, 
and by which the fate of Governments has been decided. 
No one doubts, for example, that the wishes of the English 
Liberals have pointed since 1886 in the direction of Home- 
rule, however divided they may be as to what Home-rule 
means. But an Election cannot turn on a number of points 
at the same time. The one which is of greatest imme- 
diate importance must swallow up all the rest. What 
could a Scottish elector who was in favour of Home-rule, 
but opposed to Disestablishment, have done in 1886? If 
he had voted for a Unionist candidate, he would have been 
sacrificing the positive to the contingent, the near to the 
remote. Disestablishment was not before him, while Home- 
rule was, and his plain duty was to vote for the candidate 
with whom he agreed on the immediate issue, and to leave 
the future to take care of itself. But if this was the plain 
duty of every Liberal elector in Scotland, what right 
have the Scottish Members who were returned not because 
they were in favour of Disestablishment, but because they 
were in favour of Home-rule, to argue that the action of 
their constituents on the question which was before them, 
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nee of their feeling about the question which was 
not before them ? We have no notion how many Scottish 
electors there were to whom this description applies. It 
is enough for our purpose that if there were any such, 
they must have voted for the Liberal candidate, and 
nothing but experiment can show whether they were few 
or many. , . ‘ 

We draw from this two morals,—one immediate, and one 
remote. The immediate moral is, that if the Scottish 
Liberal Members want to convince us that the Scottish 

eople are with them on the question of Disestablishment, 
they have the means in their own hands. Let a sufficient 
number of them resign their seats and seek re-election on 
this one issue. If all the Scottish Members who voted with 
Dr. Cameron on Tuesday were to take this step, it would 
not paralyse the House of Commons, for six hundred 
and thirty Members would still be left at Westminster to 
carry on the business of the nation. But it might not be 
necessary for all the forty to submit to this test. It 
would probably be possible to arrange a list of test-con- 
stituencies the decision of which would be accepted by 
reasonable men as conclusive upon the point in dispute. 
If twenty Members, say, would go to their constituents 
saying in their addresses and their speeches :—‘ Your vote 
this time will affect the question of Disestablishment, and 
none other. You are not asked your opinion about Home- 
rule, or the incidence of taxation, or plural voting; you are 
asked simply : “ Do you want the Church disestablished ? ”’ 
We, at all events, should be perfectly content to abide by 
the result, and we doubt not that other Liberal Unionists 
would be equally content. 

At the same time, we fully admit that though the 
present case admits of being dealt with in this summary 
fashion, it is only a few cases that do admit of sucha 
solution. It is possible to apply it as regards Scotland, 
because the Scottish Members are few ; it might be possible 
to apply it as regards Ireland, because the Irish Members 
are only a fraction of the House. But it would not be 
possible to apply it as regards England, where the Mem- 
bers are many; and it could not be applied often even 
in the two smaller Kingdoms. What is needed to meet 
the case, is a method by which the opinion of the 
electorate can be taken upon some one point without 
the whole machinery of public business being brought 
toa stand. It is only in this way that we can get rid 
of the present uncertainty whether the electors were 
thinking of one point when they recorded their votes on 
another. The next Election in all probability will 
turn, as did that of 1886, on the single question of 
Home-rule. Scottish Disestablishment will play a very 
subordinate part in the minds either of candidates or of 
electors. We shall be no nearer the assurance we are in 
search of then than we are now; and it certainly would 
not be convenient to dissolve Parliament immediately after 
the Irish Question has been disposed of, merely to get at 
the judgment of the Scottish electors upon this single 
issue. What we want is the Referendum,—an expedient 
which, if it be foreign in its name, is essentially English in 
its justice and in its common-sense. 
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SIR H. VERNEY ON THE PROGRESS OF 
ENGLAND. 


HE interest of the letter from Sir Harry Verney pub- 
lished in another column, consists mainly in this. 
Twenty years older than the majority of the old, he finds, 
as he looks back upon life, an improvement around him 
so visible and so great, that it overcomes one of the first 
impulses of humanity, the temptation to the aged to be 
laudatores tenporis acti. He has lived through the cen- 
tury of progress, thirty-five years more than the whole 
Victorian era, and he deliberately pronounces this time to 
be the best that he has known. A great squire, fawiliar 
with many sides of life, in Parliament for more than 
thirty-six years, and for at least two generations keenly 
Interested in affairs, that is the conclusion at which, after 
carefully looking back through the long vista, he has arrived. 
We have heard it repeated recently by two men of nearly 
equal years, one of them a man acknowledged to be of the 
first rank in intellectual acumen ; and it will, we believe, be 
found on inquiry to be nearly universal among the very old. 
They all look back with an impression that when they 
were young and life seemed bright, and there was hope 
before them, the world was a much worse place, and 








specially a much harder place for all but the very strong. 
We believe that opinion, with certain large qualifications, 
to be true, true in a way which, in the general admiration 
for the achievements of applied science, we often fail to 
notice. It is not only that mankind have discovered and 
used steam, electricity, and means of creating light, till 
the external aspect of life has wholly changed, each life 
being thrice as long in its multiplicity of incidents as the 
lives of our grandfathers; but the tone of men’s minds 
has altered, and altered for the better. The whole 
community feels as fifty years ago only philanthropists 
felt. The old savagery has almost disappeared. Deliberate 
cruelty perpetrated for gain, as it was in the management 
of factories and mines, in the training of apprentices, 
in the government of almost all labourers, and in the 
treatment of the whole body of the labouring young, has 
not only disappeared, but has become so abhorrent that 
those who perpetrated it could hardly remain among us 
and be safe in life and limb. The evidence recorded in 
the old Blue-Books as to the condition of the inferior 
workers, those who facilitated the work of skilled artisans, 
reads now hardly credible, and the men who, chiefly in 
fiction, occasionally repeat some of the facts, are accused 
of trading upon the excitement to be created by tales 
of cruelty and horror. The old callousness about acute 
suffering is wholly dead, and has been replaced by a sym- 
pathy so lively and so deep, that to state publicly a 
true grievance, especially among the feeble, is to ensure an 
instant, sometimes a determined, effort for its removal. 
Always allowing for a minute residuum, a sort of human 
precipitate which will never disappear from the social 
stream, there is no great class now subjected to habitual 
blows, to chronic hunger, or to a life such as in the begin- 
ning of the century was lived by scores of thousands, and 
which was in reality the life of a savage tribe. Intelligence 
has filtered downwards, till the artisans of to-day have more 
positive knowledge than the middle class of sixty years ago, 
and can apply it more keenly ; while the hopelessly ignorant, 
the men and women whom even the writer can remember 
as hardly above the beasts of the field, have become 
comparatively so few, that they shock the cultivated 
who come across them, like some newly discovered and 
abnormally low race. That kind of disorder which was the 
result of savagery, has nearly disappeared, and all England 
is safer, especially for the poor, than the streets of London 
were, when Sir Harry Verney began life, even for the rich. 
The respectable section of the handicraftsmen has ir- 
creased out of all proportion to the general community, 
until all other sections seem to be swallowed up in it, and 
to be a regular worker is equivalent to being a civilised 
human being. The régime of law covers the whole land ; 
the communities of law-breakers, such as the smugglers, 
have disappeared ; and there is no part of the island where 
a Magistrate’s order cannot be enforced, scarcely any where 
to enforce it physical means must always be supplied. 
If religion has not advanced like philanthropy, the accept- 
ance of the Christian standard of conduct as the ideal 
standard has become universal; and the old popular de- 
fiance of it, open, blaspheming defiance, as contrary to 
the ideal of manliness, keeps itself almost entirely 
out of sight. Even crime has become softer, while 
the change in manners, especially among the poor, is 
indescribable, and has advanced so rapidly, that the 
London of to-day or the village of to-day is as dif- 
ferent from the Metropolis or village of 1832 as if they 
belonged to different lands. The Churches have become 
great working corporations, full of exuberant, sometimes 
of overflowing life; the philanthropists, who were once ec- 
centric individuals, have multiplied into crowds ; while there 
are literally thousands whose occupation is benevolence, 
and whose one interest is the elevation or the protection of 
the great body of the people. And finally, the whole 
people, in every class but the very lowest, have advanced in 
their ideas of physical comfort, wish to dress better, sleep 
better, eat better; so much so, that one main trouble of the 
hour, especially as regards the housing of the poor, arises 
from the fact that the universally accepted standard of 
tolerable life is a little in advance of the means for keeping 
it up; that to realise it, England must be half rebuilt, the 
minimum of wages raised one-third, and individualism be 
supplanted in many departments—cooking, for example— 
by an elaborate co-operative organisation, as yet scarcely 
begun to be developed. The general craving of the com- 
munity forall things good, the sure test of its mental posi- 
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tion, has run slightly ahead of the general community’s 
resources. 

There are some large deductions to be made from this 
picture, how large we shall not fully understand until the 
Kingdom is tested bya period of general misfortune. One 
such deduction is, that a good deal of the improvement is 
veneer, and apparent only, the result of softer manners, 
and not of any general advance in the essential character 
of the people. The savagery is only clothed, not abated. 
Many of the great popular movements of the day reveal 
the old selfishness of class in as brutal a form as ever, and 
with the aggravation that the callous are so numerous that 
physical power has passed to them. The Durham miners 
ruin the Cleveland ironworkers with as plain an indifference 
as an old factory-master ever displayed to the fate of his 
apprentices. Class-hatred is reappearing in a very intense 
form, though it vents itself in attacks on property rather 
than in menaces addressed to life. There is an element of 
paganism in the new popular education, the new popular 
intelligence, the new popular refinement, which threatens 
to dissolve some of the virtues,—reverence of all kinds, 
that cement of society, being probably the first of 
them. A definite increase of weakness is perceptible in 
the national character, shown not so much in the way of 
courage, which is probably unaltered, or in the way of 
truthfulness, which we should maintain—though this is 
denied by Magistrates—to have decidedly increased, as 
in the decay of fidelity to work, in an extraordinary 
increase of the desire for a right to do nothing, and in 
inability to stand alone, and suffer, if need be, in patient 
silence. The whole community has learned to whine for 
assistance, to think no evil of sponging, to agree with the 
miser Elwes that Christ taught the virtue of charity in 
order to encourage mankind to beg. The increased base- 
ness of whole classes of the community upon this point 
surpasses belief, has, in fact, gone so far that popular 
leaders in complete sincerity preach sponging as a virtue, 
and would treat the man who starved in silence rather than 
ask alms or accept parish relief, as a criminal rather 
than a hero. There is, too, a growing want of grip in 
the consciences of men, a disposition to judge all 
offences by the degree of inconvenience they cause, and to 
condone everything which to the momentary mood of the 
populace is not specially distasteful. A new weakness 
confuses cruelty and punishment, oppression and discipline, 
the rigour of the law and the rigour of the individual task- 
master. The apprentice can no longer be tortured, but 
also he can no longer be trained. The impatience of 
industry has become a sort of drunkenness, and the im- 
patience of separate action a new form of class-brutality. 
Education, in dissipating stupidity, is developing cunning, 
and the new intelligence is accompanied by a new malignity ; 
while the poison of envy, formerly hardly known in England, 
begins to appear in every social effort and discussion. 
Christianity has become the accepted ideal, but is merging 
its distinctive strength into a feeble creed called philan- 
thropy, and is striking justice and fortitude, patience and 
self-control, out of its catalogue of the virtues. Nor is it cer- 
tain that the happiness of the community increases in the 
ratio of its comtort. Wants grow faster than means; and 
there is becoming visible, even in the handicraftsman, an 
evil fatal to happiness, that canker of anxiety which our 
Lord assailed when he deprecated too much thought for the 
morrow, and the effects of which begin to be perceptible 
even to doctors, who point to the increase of insanity, the 
wide spread of nervous disease, and the lowered vitality 
which mark whole classes in this generation. The note of 
the hour is increased but unsatisfied desire for all things, 
good and bad; and we are not sure that the kind of caries 
it develops in the bone of human character does not cause 
as much actual suffering as the improvement of the age 
has removed. ‘The dread of the whip is over, but con- 
tinuous neuralgia, the mental trouble of to-day, inflicts 
nearly as much pain. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

ONDONERS, who are a nation, the most industrious 
and the wealthiest of the smaller peoples, will, we 
believe, be delighted with the Report of the Joint Committee 
of Lords and Commons upon Electric Railways. It offers 
a prospect of relief from two of their great discomforts, 
the congestion of the streets, and the difficulty of crossing 
the Metropolis from North to South without an un- 








reasonable expenditure of either time or money. The conges. 
tion is a grave evil, and one of a very peculiar kind. London 
is like England in one respect ; the moment you are out of 
the stream, the stories of overcrowding seem like dreams 
One-half the streets at least are empty all day, and in two. 
thirds of them there is never the smallest difficulty of logo. 
motion. Traffic, however, is compelled by its conditions to 
use the remaining third, and they are choked to suffocation 
not only with people, but with an ever-increasing multitude 
of vehicles one huger than the other, all trying, and failing 
to save time. The enormous boxes on drays called omni. 
buses, surely the most disagreeable vehicle ever developed 
by a popular demand, without comfort, without division 
of classes, and without safety, have multiplied since the 
reduction of fares till they often form in the more thronged 
streets a continuous line, which nevertheless does not move 
steadily, and which is broken by huge drays loaded til] 
they are a public danger, and under no sort of regulation 
as to equality of pace. Among these huge vehicles dart 
and shuffle some fourteen thousand smaller public con. 
veyances, besides the host of private carriages, two-thirds 
of them all in a comparatively limited area; and round 
about them flows, during business hours, perhaps a million 
of persons, not distributed over ‘‘ London,” but all moving 
to and fro in two or three comparatively limited sections of 
the great city. But for the London habit, which so 
amazes Continentals, of obeying the police, and the ex- 
ceptional good temper, as well as skill, of London 
drivers, who work, if they blunder or get drunk, under 
penalty of sentence to the nearest hospital, the deadlocks 
would last hours; and even as it is, the delays are in- 
sufferable, the noise a direct cause of nervous disease, 
and the proportion of accidents a perceptible addi- 
tion to the average of mortality. Of the sufferings of 
animals it is needless to say anything beyond this, that 
omnibus-horses are steadily used up on calculation, as 
slaves used to be in the Spanish islands, and that the 
horses of London have acquired, from their fear of falls, a 
trick of falling on their sides instead of their knees, which 
horses in rural districts have never learned. 

There is no prospect of adequate relief from steam. 
The feeling of the people is wholly against elevated rail- 
ways; railways on the flat only increase the congestion, 
and practically in the congested districts could neither be 
constructed nor used; and underground railways drawn 
by steam-carriages are far too costly to construct, besides 
involving far too much vibration for the safety of the 
houses above, and too little air for the safety of the travel- 
lers below. An inner and outer circle of such railways 
has been constructed ; but though they carry multitudes, 
they hardly seem to relieve the demand, they cannot be 
made cheap owing to the conditions of construction, and 
it has been found practically impossible to push them 
across the centres of traffic where they are most required. 
What is needed is either some means of motion through 
the air, which remains to be discovered, or motion through 
the earth at such a depth that buildings on its surface are 
not interfered with, that the streets are unconscious of the 
new subways, and that the rights of property can hardly 
be said to impede their construction. This motion can be 
secured. Carriages filled with human beings can be driven 
through iron pipes, eleven feet in diameter, placed fifty or 
more feet below the soil, at great velocity, yet without 
danger cither of accident or of asphyxiation. The 
electric motors emit neither smoke nor steam; they can be 
made to ventilate the pipes so that breathing is as easy as 
above-ground, and they supply daylight, or its equivalent, 
for themselves. The principle of their structure is perfect ; 
but their use has been checked by a vague impression that 
pipes so laid, and used at such a depth, would produce un- 
foreseen evils, and possibly injure property very seriously. 
This impression will now be dispelled. The Joint Com- 
mittee, after hearing quantities of evidence from experts, 
has reported that the evidence is “ conclusive in favour of 
the sufficiency and special adaptability of electricity as a 
motive-power for underground tubular railways ;” that 
‘“‘ way-leaves ” should be granted them to pass under any 
public streets, on condition of their running a sufficient 
number of cheap trains ; and—this being the crua of the 
Report—that, “as to the terms and conditions under 
which the sub-soil should be appropriated, the Committee 
report that in the case of private property, not under the 
public streets, it appears to them to be desirable that the 
companies should be allowed to acquire a way-leave, 
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snstead of purchasing the freehold of the land, subject to 
the terms of the Lands Clauses Acts as to compensation.” 

The total effect of this decision is, that if Parliament 
accepts it, Electric Railway Companies may run their tubes 
under London at the regulated depth, understood to be 
fifty feet, without paying for anything but a “ way-leave” 
under private property, which, as it is useless to anybody 
else, must be of almost inappreciable value. The 
frightful expense of buying freeholds, and of paying 
« ompensations,” is lifted from their shoulders, and 
they have only to place and maintain their tubes, and 
charge low fares for morning and evening trains, or 
possibly for all trains always. Under such conditions, 
the experiment is certain to be tried, and we can 
only hope it may yield the projectors a steady 10 per 
cent., for then London will obtain an entire system of 
underground conveyances. There is no reason whatever 
why the Metropolis should not have at least five Electric 
Railways across it, besides two in the centre running from 
East to West, all entirely imperceptible to walkers in the 
streets. There will, of course, be difficulties as to drainage, 
difficulties as to making the giant lifts which will be needed 
sufficiently safe, and difficulties as to maintenance and the 
prevention of conceivable accidents; but these are all 
matters with which the engineers will be competent to deal. 
The main point is, that Londoners have discovered a new 
place for which they have not to pay, and upon which they 
may deposit as many lines of communication as they want, 
the sufficient evidence of necessity being that they are self- 
supporting. The great railway-lines, which are now hope- 
lessly divided from each other by the barrier of London 
itself, can be brought into free communication, while new 
means will be available for the transport by night of the 
heavy goods which at certain hours of the day literally 
choke our streets. Moreover, new and direct access 
will be given to the outlying streets, and it will become 
possible to direct the stream of population from the centre 
to the farther suburbs, where at least there is air, and a 
little room to build separate houses, instead of the huge 
Phalansteries which, as the benevolent were beginning to 
fear, would offer the only means of housing the people in 
acivilised fashion. There is as much room in the sub- 
terranean world for streets as there is above it; and if it 
can but be used, as the Joint Committee believe it can, 
cheaply and efficaciously, a long stride will have been 
made towards that “ City of the Future” of which philan- 
thropists are always dreaming, where every man shall 
have a pleasant house, and sanitation shall be perfect, 
and the tenant shall be able at will almost to wish 
himself to his work. The only drawback to the im- 
provement that we can perceive is that it will make 
it still easier to concentrate the active life of our 
people in the great cities, and so dissever them still 
more irreparably from Nature; but it is useless at this 
time of day to discuss that evil, grave though we believe 
it to be. The human race has decided to perform all work, 
except agriculture and gardening, in cities, where machinery 
can be concentrated and all raw materials stored for dis- 
tribution, and where, in their judgment, life is lively ; and 
all that remains is to accept the decision, and use the 
resources Of science so as to make it as innocuous as 
possible. Perhaps it will become the habit one day, when 
men area little more cultivated, to retire at sixty—-a period 
of life when “ dullness” becomes tolerable—into the open 
air. The remotest village in Dorsetshire seems to us pre- 
ferable as a habitat to the London we are creating; but 
that is not the judgment of the millions, and for the 
millions a network of tubular railways under the great 
cities, with carriages driven and lighted and ventilated by 
electricity, may prove a grand relief. Certainly if they 
Med kill the omnibuses, they will be an immeasurable 
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OMENS. | 

rINHE other day, a practical joke was played on one of the | 
inspectors of police in Paris which, it is said, much dis- | 
turbed and alarmed the victim of it. A priest was sent to him 
in the middle of the night to administer the last sacraments. | 
The man was perfectly well, but he was persuaded, according | 
to the report, that this coming of the priest for such a purpose | 
in the middle of the night was a bad “omen” for him. This | 
was in one sense, no doubt, a gross superstition. If the man | 


thought, as we suppose he did, that he was the more likely to | 





die immediately because a practical joke bad been played upon 
him by some one who wished to discompose him with the 
suggestion of immediate death, he was a weak and foolish 
person, who might equally well have inferred from such a 
practical joke as that which Theodore Hook used to play, 
of ordering tradesmen to send up to some unfortunate 
person perfectly innocent of any intention of entertaining 
his friends, the materials for a great dinner-party, that 
it was an “omen” that he was destined to give such 
a party. But in another sense the “omen” may very 
possibly have been significant enough. Evidently the man 
must have been one in whom the mere thought of death 
produced a sense of terror that it should not have produced. 
“Omens” are often very real, though they are for the 
most part subjective. If the Commissary of Police were 
really in any special need of a warning that death might over- 
take him at any moment, the practical joke played upon him 
may well have had a significance which would make it an 
omen, not, indeed, of immediate death, but of the immediate 
need of some change in the manner of his life which would 
render the thought of immediate death less terrifying. It 
does not at all follow that because an omen depends entirely 
on the subjective state of the mind which perceives it, it may 
not be all the truer omen for that. Not only a disturbed 
conscience, but a highly sensitive conscience, is apt to be fertile 
in “omens,” and often very true omens. Dr. Abbott is scorn- 
ful with Dr. Newman for finding so much augury for his 
future career in apparently trivial incidents. When Newman 
was setting out on that journey to the Mediterranean with 
Richard Hurrell Froude which ended in a very dangerous 
illness in Sicily from which he completely recovered, and 
was always persuaded that he should recover because 
he had “a work to do in England,” Dr. Abbott appears 
to see nothing but egotism, and no true omen, in the 
inspiring thought of this work that he had to do in 
England. For our own part, we feel no doubt at all that 
Newman hada great work to do in England, and that this 
possession of his whole mind by that impression was a true 
omen, the truest possible omen, of his destiny. When he was 
waiting at Whitchurch for the mail to Falmouth, he attended 
service at the church there, and tells his mother that in 
the afternoon service the second psalm was “Psalm exxi., 
Merrick’s version, ’—the psalm that promises that “the Lord 
himself is thy keeper. The Lord is thy defence upon thy 
right hand, so that the sun shall not burn thee by day, 
nor the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil; yea, it is even he that shall keep thy soul. 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in, from this time forth for evermore.” Newman tells 
his mother:—‘I cannot think the organist chose it on 
purpose, yet chosen on purpose it must have been by some 
one or other. So it seems like an omen ora promise.” And 
Dr. Abbott is very satirical on the occasion. “ Is this egotism,’ 
he says, “to be called sublime or otherwise? May not the 
Whitchurch organist have had a son or a friend’s son abroad, 
and needing defence upon his rigit hand? Might not the 
Whitchurch congregation like to think that the Lord himself 
was their keeper? Might not even the organist himself, for 
his own sake, be glad to remind himself that he was under the 
protection of One who will neither slumber nor sleep? And 
yet Newman cannot think ‘the organist chose it on purpose.’ 
Is not his imagination, at least in contemplating his fellow- 
men, somewhat barren as compared with his exuberant 
imagination about himself and God?” Of course Newman 
would have assented freely to all Dr. Abbott’s suggestions 
as to the possible or probable motives for the choice of this 
particular psalm for this particular occasion, and it only 
shows how barren Dr. Abbott’s imagination must have been, 


| that he interpreted the hurried close of a farewell letter as 
|implying any sublimity of egotism which would exclute 


these suggestions. What Newman was thinking of was the 
special applicability of the psalm to his own eager and hopeful 
state of mind. He did not doubt that the organist chose it 
“on purpose,” but what he did quite rightly doubt was that 
he chose it on purpose for its applicability to his (Newman’s) 
own circumstances and hopes, of which the organist probably 
had no glimpse. How it should show that there was any 
the less special promise for him in the psalm because it 
had a special promise for other members of the congre- 


gation, it is not easy to see. If the teaching of the pselm 
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has ‘any meaning at all, it has all the more meaning 
because it applies to the case of every heart in need of such a 
promise. What Newman felt was that it was a promise to him, 
and that for whatever purpose and for whatever special purpose 
the organist chose that psalm, it conveyed, and was intended 
to convey, a special answer to the hopes, a special assurance 
of peace against the forebodings, of his own heart. And 
we have no doubt that it did. There is no meaning 
in special providence at all, if it is illegitimate for the 
spirit of one man to find a special divine purpose for him 
in an assurance which gives also as much comfort and as 
much assurance, and probably in some quite different aspect 
of moral experience, to others. What Newman was con- 
veying to his mother was that the psalm brought a quite 
special and significant assurance to himself on the eve of his 
journey, and his belief that the organist’s selection of it, what- 
ever other purpose it might have answered, had a special 
providential purpose for himself. If it had not, the whole 
teaching of the psalm itself must be illusion, the whole 
doctrine of providence a falsehood. Dr. Abbott might just as 
well suggest that there is a “sublime egotism” in Luther’s 
belief that the 118th Psalm had an especial reference to his 
own work in life, as that there was a sublime egotism in New- 
man’s belief that the singing of this special psalm on this spe- 
cial occasion was a happy omen for his journey. Either there 
is no such thing as providence at all, or it is absurd to suggest 
it as a reason why there could have been no special providence 
in any event for one man, that it was the natural effect 
of some ordinary and quite independent chain of causes. 
The evidence for providential purpose is not an external 
evidence, but an internal. If there were no special provi- 
dence over Newman’s career, we do not see how any religious 
man can believe in a special providence at all; if there were, 
as it is quite certain that there was, then Newman could 
hardly be mistaken in regarding the deep impression conveyed 
to his own mind that he had a great work to do in the future, 
and that he was being specially trained and fitted for that 
work, as the message of God to his soul. Mr. Moule, in his 
just-published “ Life of Charles Simeon,” * remarks that the 
story of Mr. Simeon’s conversion may “to some readers 
savour of egotism.” ‘“ But,” he remarks, “the frank account 
of a profound personal experience is not always the note of 
the egotist, who sometimes in his self-consciousness affects 
rather reserve than communication. It is not egotism that 
animates the spiritual confession of a David, a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Luther, a Bunyan. It is the highest sort of 
simplicity, of naiveté.” And that is just what we should say 
of Newman’s “omen” that his Mediterranean journey should 
be full to him of divine promise and protection. 

“ Omens ” are generally purely mental or moral impressions, 
but are none the less likely to be true omens for that. When 
Goethe, during his college life at Strasburg, was breaking off 
his relations with Frederika, the daughter of the Drusenbeim 
pastor, one of the earliest of his loves, he had a vision of him- 
self riding towards Drusenheim in a Privy Councillor’s dress, 
—a premonition which some years afterwards was actually 
verified. No doubt the omen was a perfectly subjective omen, 
for even then Goethe was dreading to get hampered by a love- 
match, and was full of ambitions for his future career; and 
whether there were anything more in his vision than a projec- 
tion of these ambitions into the future or not, still it was within 
himself altogether that the conditions arose which separated 
him from Frederika, and which convinced him that he 
should attain some condition too lofty to render it con- 
venient for him to marry her. We should hardly regard 
such an “omen” as providential, because we should hardly 
consider that the decidedly worldly motives which induced 
Goethe to leave Frederika to her tears and her illness 
were otherwise than ignoble motives,—but we should 
accept the omen as a true omen, though it may have 
been born, like Macbeth’s vision of his exaltation in life, 
of the ignobler desires of his nature. Most omens, 
if true at all, are powerful impressions made on the 
mind by individual genius or divine inspiration, as to the 
tendency of one’s own purposes, and the ends for which the 
providence of God is overruling them. Joseph’s dreams 
were, we suppose, some of the earliest of recorded omens, 
and they evidently interpreted some consciousness in him- 
self that he was born to be raised above his brothers. 
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If such omens are of rare occurrence now, it is main} 
we imagine, because character is less frequently eub. 
ordinated to great and single purposes than it wag jp 
simpler and more violent times; but there are even now not 
wanting men whose personality carries with it some distingt 
omen of what it will grow into as life extends, and even of the 
purposes for which it is destined on the stage of active life, Ip 
a world in which the insects are so minutely adapted to the 
flowers which they are to fertilise, there is nothing surprising 
in finding human genius and character specially adapted for g 
definite work, and sometimes even carefully protected by the 
divine ordinances for the accomplishment of that work, as 
well as vividly impressed with some distinct augury of what 
that work shall be. 





THE INCENTIVES TO EXPLORATION. 

HE speech with which Mr. Whymper charmed his 
audience on Monday at the dinner of the Geographical 
Society, was not only singularly bright and humorous, but 
it was full of hope for those who believe with us that the 
complete exploration of this little planet is one of the duties 
of its inhabitants, and that the relinquishment of that task 
would foreshadow a decay of intellectual energy in the fore. 
most races. It is constantly said that the spirit of explora. 
tion must die away, because there is nothing left by which it 
may be kept alive. Only Jules Verne believes in civilised 
continents hidden behind the Arctic precipices of ice, or that 
less penetrable veil the Antarctic wall of fog; and except at 
the two Poles, everything has been discovered. What there 
is of a world which has shrunk within the writer’s lifetime to 
a third of its size, has been seen, and in a way surveyed. There 
is no possibility of the existence of an undiscovered continent, 
and no probability that there is an island about whose 
coast and soundings the Admiralty has never received a word of 
report. <A few isolated facts of importance may reward careful 
observers, like the existence of a channel separating the 
“peninsula ” of Saghalien from the mainland; but the age of 
discoveries like those of Columbus, Vespucci, Balboa, or 
Captain Cook, has passed away for ever. Mr. Whymper 
fully acknowledged that, but declared that much yet remained 
to be done, and that the motive for doing it would still exist. 
It would take a century at least to explore thoroughly the 
mountain systems of the world, and there would be “ mountain 
maniacs,” such as he was evidently proud to declare himself to 
be, who would perform the task. Naturally, Mr. Whympercould 
not on such an occasion occupy such an audience for an hour 
with talk about himself; but it is clear from the few hints he let 
drop, and still clearer from the whole of his fascinating book 
about the Ecuadorian Andes, that his motive in scaling the high 
peaks of the world is not merely discovery, though that also, 
as he says, strongly influenced his mind. He belongs to the 
men who in all ages have thirsted for adventure, who have 
from Nature an overplus of energy which they must get rid 
of somehow, and for whom, therefore, any task with danger 
in it, and novelty, and a quotable result, has an almost 
physical charm, like the foolhardiness which is in some men 
a kind of lust, and did not by any means disappear with the 
knight-errants of chivalry, or Elizabeth's half-heroic, half- 
piratical discoverers by sea. The charm of ascents is for 
him, like the charm of the sea for the generation of boys 
which devoured Marryat, and had not read Mr. Clark 
Russell, a provocative to which he must give way; and he 
ascends an unconquered mountain, not only with courage 
and inflexible resolution, but with something of the school- 
boy’s glee and exultation in doing anything he has been 
formally prohibited from the attempt to do. He will get 
up Mount Everest yet, if he has to take a balloon to help 
him—only to find, we fear, that there is another peak in sight 
certainly 1,000 ft. higher—or he will die in his bed a dis- 
appointed man. We say in his bed, because Mr. Whymper 
can breathe in the rarest air, owing to nothing but pluck and 
hopefulness; but if there were a mountain fifty miles high, as 
we believe the Arabian geographers fancied there was, he 
would go on ascending with a coil of wire about him, until at 
last he telegraphed unintelligibly his own asphyxiation. His 
mania for the mountains is part of his very being, and is shared 
by so many not quite his equals in determination, that they will 
evolve a continued series of explorers who will work and strive 
and die, until the mountain ranges of the world have become 





as familiar as its seas, and old observers in the Geographical 
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Society will describe the passes in the ranges whence the 
waters of the Niger must flow, as accurately as they now map 

+ the passes of Switzerland or the Carpathians. The 
pnt is big, for the great ranges of the world are not razor- 
cin but hold in them areas which, if they were but fertile, 
might sustain nations—all Tibet might be accurately de- 
geribed as a mountain ledge,—but the work attracts men of 
all races—two great mountain-explorers, at least, have been 
Indians,—and until it is finished, we may be sure explorers 
will not run short, any more than the supply of men who dare 
repair cathedral spires, or light up the dome of St. Peter’s on 
the greatest festivals. They may seem fools to the sedentary, 
as Mr. Whymper, half in bitterness, half in jocular tolerance, 
complained on Monday that he seemed for thirty years ; but 
they know their own motives, and what the power of the high 
altitudes over the spirit is, and they will give way to their in- 
stinct as surely as the lemmings will make their annual rush 
for the waves of the Arctic Sea. How else are they to deliver 
themselves from the steam-pressure of energy on the boil, 
which seems as if it would drive them mad with longing for 
the thin air, and the silence of the great peaks, and the 
“triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the strife” with 
Nature in her most threatening attitude. 


Nor is there the smallest risk of any cessation of exploration 
on the plain. There are other motives than those which 
move the mountain maniacs, and the thirst for gold will 
drive the children of the twentieth century at least as hard 
as it drove the children of the sixteenth. Before another 
century has passed, the world will have been examined with 
a microscope to see if it yields gold, or silver, or jewels, or 
quarries of beautiful stone, or those plants and woods in 
which, as in the gutta-percha tree or mahogany tree, great 
trades and great fortunes lie concealed. The desire for ivory and 
slaves has already carried Arab explorers throughout Africa, 
and their leaders know, though they do not record on paper, 
that wonderful system of jungle-paths by which the African 
forest world is traversed from end to end, and on which Negro 
and half-caste runners perpetually make their way through 
kingdoms which even Herr Petermann’s successors do not 
pretend to know. Every year the hunt for the precious metals 
and the shining stones grows sharper, until the plateau of Tibet 
and the further isles of the Eastern Archipelago are almost the 
only likely places where the agents of European firms are not 
inquiring, and prospecting, and sending home concrete 
evidences that, if enough is spent, and a sufficient area of 
unknown territory is diligently examined, there may be 
solid returns. The emerald-seekers of Ecuador know the 
paths of its mountains better than geographers, and the 
hunters for gold will make known every ravine of the 
vast region between Cape Colony and Lake Nyassa. Every 
year the demand for wood drives importers into more 
distant forests, while the enthusiasts of botany and orni- 
thology are ransacking regions into which it was recently 
supposed to be death to enter. The Pheenicians of our day 
number whole tribes, and they are penetrating everywhere, 
exactly like their old prototypes, in search of spoil. Nothing 
stops the explorers for gain, and another party will follow 
them yet, not longing for minerals or new drugs, but for great 
estates. Australia was not explored for exploration’s sake, but 
to find lands fit to support great herds; and so will Africa be, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. The competition for great 
fortunes grows bitterly sharp, and this is a road on which 
adventurers need only daring, a certain capacity for command, 
and a resolve to explore such as was displayed in New South 
Wales by the Wentworths, who, twice beaten by the mountains, 
went on a third time, to become great nobles in the Southern 
world. A certain amount of external order, an amount which 
would seem infinitesimal to Londoners, will be secured 
wherever European flags are raised; and that once granted, 
the desire for wealth, for subjects, for positions above the ruck 
of neighbouring mankind, will drive on explorers as relent- 
lessly as the “ mountain-fever ” to which Mr. Whymper yields. 
Men’s ideas change, but not their passions; and there 
are as many ready, in all European countries, to be 
half-piratical explorers now, as ever there were in Devon 
when the “duty” of a “Devon Worthy” was to find new 
worlds to conquer and kill Spaniards in, with returns 
in gold and honour. We make, and the French make, 





and the Germans make, “syndicates” just like the Devon 
“companies,” and send out just the same “explorers,” intent 


t 





on geographical discovery, scientific “exploitation,” and a 
mighty dividend. Much of the process is not nice, even in 
the eyes of moralists who are not squeamish, and do not 
believe in the equality of all mankind; but one result of the 
movement will certainly be accurate knowledge of what is on 
the earth, and for five hundred feet below it. 

Science, too, of a purer kind, though it will not urge so 
many men as the thirst for adventure and novelty, or the lust 
for wealth, will still do much to force on the completion of 
exploration. The botanists, and the mineralogists, and the 
naturalists, and even the ethnologists, though the last have 
partially lost their earlier hopes of discovery, and think we 
must now trust to closer investigation—recently they have 
told us few wonders, except that there are races which cannot 
distinguish dreams from actual events—will not rest while 
any corner of the planet remains unsearched, and though they 
do not often finda Wallace or a Bates, they do find hundreds, 
even thousands, of quiet men who give their lives to explora- 
tion, and are content if, after years of effort, they can 
boast that they have in their own departments added 
a little something absolutely new to the sum of human 
knowledge. The physiologists, too, are stirring, and with 
effect, for they begin to be sure of a very strange thing, that 
there are places absolutely free from certain diseases, as free 
as the Great Desert of North Africa is from asthma. Being 
so free, may not such places have a permanently curative 
effect? There is a strong presumption, at least, that it may 
be so; and though investigation is difficult, the sick being bad 
explorers, the doctors are urging inquiries into climate which 
cover the whole world, and may within the next century make 
dry lands in Africa, and high plateaux in the Andes and 
Himalayas, and some rejuvenating islands in the Pacific, as 
familiarly known as the most popular European health-resorts. 
Unless—which may happen—Europe gives itself up to war for 
a generation, as Von Moltke thought it would, and then, being 
poverty-stricken by its folly, uses up another generation in re- 
newing the general mass of well-being, the next three decades 
will be the most fruitful years of exploration, though they will 
not be the most exciting. We shall certainly not find a new 
world, nor, we fear, any grand contributions to the past history 
of this one, though we know now, or guess, whence Solomon got 
his treasures; but we shall fulfil the greater part of Mr. 
Whymper’s prophecy about the mountains, we shall know 
intimately every mineralogical region, and we shall understand 
scientifically every effect that every climate of earth can pro- 
duce. That is something; though, as far as the happiness of 
the race is concerned, the result will probably be little com- 
pared with what might be produced by a new and universally 
accepted ideal of justice, or mercy, or social help. 





THE INFANT IN PRINT. 

N evening contemporary offers a word of warning to 
poets and novelists. Already, it says, musicians are 
suffering from the competition of infant prodigies, and the 
fond public will hardly listen to any performer who is out of 
his teens: let novelists and poets take heed lest their audiences 
also desert them, for the pleasure of listening to the marvel- 
lous child. The warning is perhaps a little premature; the 
infant literary prodigy has not yet come before the public 
very conspicuously, nor do we think it is ever likely to attract 
public attention for very long; still, the creature does exist in 
print, and its existence—in print—is much to be deplored, both 
for its own sake and for the sake of others as well. Only the 
other day there appeared in a publisher’s list a volume of 
short stories, entitled ‘Gentle and Brave, and other Tales,” 
written by “ Margaret, aged nine,” and dedicated by her to 
her “darling Papa and Mama.” Now, it is quite possible 
that those little stories were as good as a great many others 
that are written by people of more mature growth— 
in view of the unutterable rubbish that does find its 
way into print, the supposition is not a very difficult one 
to entertain—still, even so they could not be good enough to 
be worth printing. The vanity that prompted “darling Papa 
and Mama” to publish the effusions of their youthful 
prodigy may be a very amiable one, but it isa very unfor- 
tunate one for “ Margaret, aged nine.” What kind of a little 
prig is Margaret likely to grow into, when she begins to in- 
struct the world around her at nine years old? Hardly will 
she be content with this early venture, and probably by the 
time she has reached nineteen, she will have done her best to 
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swell the flood of three-volumed nonsense by which we are 
now oppressed. Poor little Margaret, aged nine! Far better 
for her, if she and her stories had been kept to the nursery. 
Children of that age are often bright and clever enough, and 
their conversation is a delight to their elders; but it is not 
delightful from any intrinsic value of its own. Uttered by 
any other but thcs> childish lips, it would be frankly in- 
tolerable. And if that be the case with the words that are 
spoken, far more is it the case with those that are written. The 
schoolboy’s letter, ill-written and ill-spelt, is very often most 
excellent reading, especially when the youthful writer knows 
well the person to whom he is writing, and is not afraid to give 
his candid and artless opinion upon men and things. The 
schoolboy’s essay, even when its writer is a clever boy who 
takes a delight in such exercises, is a terrible production. 
How should it be otherwise? Thought, and the expression 
of thought, even fancy and its description, are the outcome 
of age and experience. We do not mean to say that the 
older the author, the greater his power; but we do say that 
before a certain age such power is impossible. The chief 
essential for literature is acquired from outside; it does not 
exist already in the writer. From the very nature of things, 
the infant prodigy in literature is an impossibility. The 
musical prodigy is a very different matter; but even that 
child is far more interesting on account of its possible future 
than for its actual present. The musician must begin his 
studies at an early age, when his physical powers can be more 
easily trained to what is required of them. If it were not for 
the possibility of their future fame, we should doubt 
whether these childish players of the piano would ever enjoy 
the vogue that they do at present. There is no such reason 
for the existence of the infant author. Indeed, the less that 
the public knows of his immature efforts, the more hkely is it 
to recognise his full-grown powers. 

Infant prodigies of any kind, musical, theatrical, or literary, 
are always of more interest to their immediate surroundings 
than to the world at large. We all know the opinion that was 
secretly held by the Crummles company with regard to the 
“Infant Phenomenon.” How many fond parents there are of 
the Crummles type, who sacrifice their friends and their 
interests to the worship of their prodigious infant! The baby- 
reciter is a terror to the acquaintances of its fond proprietors. 
The only people, one would think, who could take an interest 
in such painful exhibitions would be rival proprietors who 
have a prodigy of their own at home. At this moment there 
are sandwich-men straying about the streets of London, who 
announce, as the chief attraction of a popular entertainment, 
the recitation of “The Seven Ages of Man,” by Miss So-and- 
So, “aged seven.” Doubtless there are many mothers who 
will be glad to compare this baby with the one that they 
themselves have taught; but outside these misguided parents, 
who could be so perverse as to take pleasure in the lisping of that 
well-known soliloquy ? The world is curiously constituted, and 
most unaccountable in its tastes ; but we should hardly think 
it preferred its Shakespeare from the mouth of babes. And 
yet there must be a certain number of people who find their 
pleasure in these exhibitions, for the cult of the infant 
phenomenon is widely spread,—among well-meaning but rather 
dull people, probably, with a tenderness for children in general, 
and an unbounded faculty of astonishment. Dull people are 
always easily astonished and better pleased with that sensa- 
tion than with any other. The innumerable tales of 
infant prodigies that are in existence, are all invented and 
kept alive by stupidity. It must have been a very stupid 
man who invented the famous “Infant of Lubeck,” which 
knew the Book of Genesis before it was a year old, and could 
repeat the whole of the Pentateuch before it had reached 
eighteen months. That infant was born during the eighteenth 
century, and has long ago passed from maturity to the grave; 
but its memory still lives, because there are always plenty of 
stupid people to believe and repeat the story. Such people, it 
is to be supposed, are sufficiently numerous to form audiences 
for the infant phenomena of the present day. They do not 
appreciate the difference between good and bad music, or a 
good and a bad recitation; but they can appreciate the fact 
that what seems to them a difficult feat for an adult, must be 
a marvellous feat for a little child. Therefore they marvel 
and are happy. But, for all that, they will not buy a book by 
“ Margaret, aged nine,” because they do not consider that the 
writing of books, even under those conditions, is a difficult 
feat. 





o.oo 
Some children will be precocious, just as others wil] be 


backward; it cannot be prevented; but that is no reason for 
publishing their precocity to the world at large. We are not 
displeased that there should be a child among us takin 
notes; but it does not please us that he should print them 
It is there that we would draw the line. Let the poor little 
mortal ink its fingers as much as it likes; but do not let the 
printer be summoned to its aid. Let it lisp in numbers, if 
the numbers come; but do not publish the numbers jn 
bound volumes. After all, the nursery audience is by no 
means to be despised, and ought to content the literary 
aspirant of nine years old. Evidently, to judge from the organs 
of womanly opinion, the world of womankind is inclined to. 
think otherwise. Nearly every lady’s paper which profesges 
to be written by ladies for their own special delectation, has 
a page or a column devoted to baby-journalists, where, under 
the heading of “The Children’s Page” or “The Children’s 
Salon,” these small contributors record their impressions of 
the world around them, and revel in print. In the case of 
two of our feminine contemporaries, they may enjoy the 
further felicity of having their contributions illustrated by 
their own portraits. Most of these contributions take the 
form of letters to the editor. Muriel writes to inform the 
world that she is seven years old, and the baby is only six 
months. She loves the baby very much. She sends her 
photograph, and hopes that it will be put in the paper. Ethel 
is aged ten, “with darkish hair and blue eyes.” A most 
interesting child, we are sure; but what is she doing in 
print? Another Ethel is only nine, while Tommy is more 
youthful still. Clara and Lilian each contribute a copy 
of verses,—very nice little verses, too, and most creditable, 
when the age of the author is taken into account; but 
surely they should have shared the fate of other school- 
room exercises. The idea is, of course, an old-fashioned 
one, but we still cling to the belief that childish vanity 
is more easily excited than suppressed, and that such 
vanity is not good for the child. One of these papers offers. 
what it calls “ Literature Prizes” to its young contributors. 
The theme of last week was “ How would you spend a present 
of five pounds?” and we were shocked to find that a prize was 
won by a dreadful little prig who declared that she would 
spend it in giving all the village children a school-feast. There 
was something worse than vanity encouraged there. Really 
the fond parents of these infantile journalists are rather in- 
judicious. Everybody rushes into print nowadays. The man 
or woman who has never published anything is becoming 
rather the exception than the rule; but what will the next 
generation be, when it meets with so much encouragement in 
its youth? Or what is likely to be the fate of the poor little 
woman who begins writing for the papers when she is five— 
in emulation of other five-year-olds—dedicates a volume of 
poems to her parents when she is nine, and has written 
several tragedies and three-volume novels before she has arrived 
at the stage of long frocks? 





ARRANGING FLOWERS. 

‘F there is one thing the ordinary Englishwoman of the 
richer classes believes herself to be specially capable of 
doing, it is arranging flowers. There are thousands of ladies, 
young and old, whose chief pride is in filling their vases 
artistically. Tell them they are bad needlewomen, not very 
well educated, ignorant of the laws of health, indifferent 
housekeepers, and they will mind the harsh impeachment very 
little. Declare, however, to any one of them that she does 
not know how to arrange flowers, and you have madean enemy 
for life. That is a defect which no true woman will ever 
allow herself to possess. You might as well expect her to admit 
that she did not know how to dress, or was ignorant of what 
became her. Fora woman to say she cannot do just what she will 
with flowers, is like a man saying that he cannot shoot straight 
even “on his day.” Under these circumstances, he must be 
a bold man who would, as it were, calmly look the whole world 
of Englishwomen in the face, and tell them severally and 
collectively that they know nothing about the matter whatever, 
that they arrange their flowers without taste or knowledge, 





and that of the true art of flower-arrangement they do not 
even know the ABC. Yet this is, in fact, what is said by 
implication in a delightful book just published in Tokio by 
{ the Hakabunsba, Ganza, and in London by Messrs. Sampson 
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Co.—a book written by Mr. Josiah Conder, and 


d 

—< “The Flowers of Japan, and the Art of Floral 
ment.” ; 

“ ee fascinating work, Mr. Conder unfolds in de- 


tail the wonderful art of arranging flowers which the 
Japanese have possessed for a very large number of years, 
and which they have carried, on its own lines, to quite as high 
a state of perfection as their other decorative arts. Japanese 
floral arrangements, when contrasted with English, are what 
a finished musical composition executed on a violin is to the 
gong of the nightingale. While our Englishwomen are 
trilling their native wood-notes wild, the Japanese ex-Generals 
of Division and ex-Cabinet Ministers—these are the sort of 
eople who excel in flower-arranging in J apan—are playing the 
Moonlight Sonata on an instrument in which the notes are 
sprays of plum and cherry blossom and maple, or the leaves and 
flowers of iris and chrysanthemum. That at least is what the 
advocate of the Japanese system would allege, with no little 
show of reason. For ourselves, however, andin all sincerity— 
our anonymity would protect us from being lynched by a mob 
of ladies, and therefore our faith is not based on fear—we do 
not believe that the statement is correct, or that the English 
system is sO inferior after all. No doubt it is wild and un- 
taught, but then the Japanese system has unhappily fallen a 
prey to that formalistic and conventional dry-rot which 
affects all the arts of Japan,—that soulless and abhorred 
dexterity which, even while refreshing and delighting the eye, 
sendsa cold shudder to the heart. When we look at a beautiful 
Japanese picture, or at a piece of decorated porcelain, we feel 
that the heart of the man who produced it was of stone. 
There is art, triumphant art, but never a touch of the tinger 
of God,—of the all-informing, all-creating imagination. Con- 
yentionality we can delight in, when it is the quaint con- 
ventionality of the childhood of art. A conventionality 
that is due to artistic decadence and decrepitude inspires a 
sense of loathing. The arts of Japan were rotten before 
they were ripe. Thus, for wholesome-minded persons 
no form of Japanese art can ever be wholly satisfac- 
tory, since into almost every branch this shameful conven- 
tionality enters and abides. The rose is beautiful, but there 
are tiny specks of mildew upon it which robit of half its charm. 
Hence, when we compare English flower-arrangements to 
those of Japan, we are not com paring artlessness toa noble and 
perfect art, but to an imperfect one. We admit that the moment 
man touches Nature and “ converts” her to his uses, art is 
necessary, and that good art must always triumph over artless- 
ness. But to say that is not to say that bad art is better than art- 
lessness. Before, however, making any attempt to show that 
the art of floral arrangement in Japan has been to no small 
extent ruined by the canker of a decadent conventionality, 
we must give some account of the art itself. Nothing 
could be better than its base thought. It is that flowers 
and blossom—blossom plays the major part in all flower- 
arrangements in Japan—when cut and arranged in a 
house, should still obey their law of being, and should look 
as if they were growing,—or rather, for that is too erudea 
way of putting it, should assume positions not inconsistent 
or in conflict with the laws of growth. For this reason, 
flowers are always set up in their vases in such a way that the 
vase represents the earth. Sometimes they grow sideways 
out of the vase, no doubt; but then, so do flowers which grow 
from the side of a cliff. The first result of the adoption of 
this principle is, that the bunch has no existence in Japan. 
Flowers are never massed together in brilliant bundles, one 
supporting the other,—beautiful masses of scent and colour, 
maybe, but masses from which the idea of plant life 
has been banished. In Japan, each flower-arrangement 
represents, as it were, a separate artificial plant. Hence 
it is necessary that the blossoms or flowers should 
stand up alone in their vases. This obliges the use of 
mechanical contrivances for keeping the flowers upright,— 
something, as it were, to represent the roots. As might 
be imagined in the case of a people so ingenious, the Japanese 
have hit upon exactly the right thing to serve this purpose. 
They either wedge pieces of wood, with slits in them, in the 
vases, and set the stem or branch in the slit, or else place 
rounds of perforated metal in the mouth of the jars. In the 
case of wide, shallow vessels, however, these devices would 
not be suitable, and they then place what are, in fact, 


metal weights, though made in the shape of crabs or | 


horses’ bits, on the bottom of the vases, and insert the! writing, or composing paragraphs for society papers. 





stems or branches into them. But the Japanese arranger 
is not content with merely cutting a pretty branch of plum- 
blossom and sticking it upright by itself in a vase. To do 
this is only to prepare his canvas and set his palette. It is 
only after this that the art comes in. A European full of the 
notion that the sole business of the figurative arts is to please, 
might presume that he would merely twist the twigs up and 
down till he had got them to look nice. Not so the Japanese. 
He wants his branch of plum-blossom to look nice, but only 
within the limits of a certain prescribed form. He wants, in 
fact, to make a sonnet of it. No two sonnets are alike, but 
yet the form is identical. So Japanese flower-arrangements 
differ, but at the same time they conform to one model. 
The Japanese model is this. There is, to begin with, an 
upright branch—we assume that blossom is being dealt 
with—and this upright branch is bent like a bow, and 
in such a way that its highest point, or tip, stands vertically 
over the point whence it springs,—i.e., the neck of the vase. 
On one side of this branch, called the “principal,” comes 
another branch, called the “secondary ;” on the other side 
yet another, called the “tertiary.” The secondary and 
tertiary, to give them proper subordination, are, however, 
shorter than the principal,—the secondary being one-half its 
length, the tertiary a third. The side on which the secondary 
is placed is that of the outside of the arch of the bow. The 
tertiary makes a counterpoise on the hollow side. Both 
secondary and tertiary are arranged in graceful double curves. 
Between the secondary and the principal, and between the 
principal and the tertiary, there come on the secondary side 
a branch called a “support,” and on the tertiary side one 
called a “sub-principal.” Lastly, between the support and 
the secondary comes the side-piece, and between the sub- 
principal and the tertiary the trunk-piece. All these branches 
combine, as it were, at the place in the vase from which they 
spring. We have, however, described the art of flower- 
arrangement as if the arrangements were projected upon a 
flat surface, and could only go upwards and sideways as to 
direction. The arranger, however, takes advantage of being 
able to make his branches lean out and in at a great 
variety of angles. But his directions are strictly 
limited by convention. Here are the prescribed direc- 
tions:—Principal points north-east; support points cen- 
trally; side-piece, west; secondary, south-west; tertiary; 
south-east; trunk-piece, north-east; sub-principal, east. 
After the Japanese artist has conformed to these rules—got 
his flower-sonnet, that is, into fourteen lines of two quatrains 
and two triplets—he may introduce any variety he likes, or, 
to speak more correctly, he might, if he were not bound by 
all sorts of superstitions, religious, ceremonial, and meta- 
physical, to use or not to use this or that flower on this or 
that particular day. As itis, he finds the “sonnet’s narrow 
plot of ground” very narrow indeed, and has to keep in his 
head a hundred tiresome rules. Hence he cannot do what the 
artist ought to do—think only of what will look beautiful— 
but has instead to keep half his attention fixed upon not com- 
mitting breaches of floral etiquette. 

The result is, that though there is a great deal that is very 
beautiful in the Japanese floral arrangements shown in Mr, 
Conder’s exquisitely illustrated book, they are apt to be formal 
and wearisome. One example of the archaic school—an 
arrangement of maple—is, we admit, perfect; but, as a rule, 
one feels that one would like to give the flowers a good shake. 
A flower Wagner is badly wanted to send all the rules to the 


right-about, and create an artful and iridescent chaos 
among the flowers and blossoms. And if he will not 
come in Japan, why should he, or, rather, she, not 


come here? If we took what was best in the Japanese 
art, kept the feeling for the flower’s growth, and discarded 
the formalism, and imposed upon the whole art the freer 
Western sense of beauty, why should not flower-arranging 
become an art in England? Some Englishwoman is wanted 
who will join their sense of fitness with our scorn of pedantry, 
and so produce the true Art of Flowers. Were she once to 
appear, the English and American peoples, who love flowers 
hardly less than the Japanese, would be ready to bestow on 
her honours innumerable. She might, besides, endow her 
sex with a new profession. Young ladies in search of some- 
thing to do, might become professional flower-arrangers, and 
might go from house to house setting out flowers for dinner- 
parties and balls. That would be distinctly better than type- 
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A NONAGENARIAN S RETROSPECT. 

[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTatoR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Few men can tell more than myself of the two first de- 
cades of the century ; those of us especially who were destined 
for the Army, read of Sir John Moore at Corunna, of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in Egypt, Lord William Bentinck in 
Sicily, Sir Arthur Wellesley in Spain and Portugal. My 
own earliest recollections were, of course, my father’s house at 
Kensington, my walks with him through Kensington Gardens, 
on his way to the Horse Guards; but I had some earlier re- 
collections, entertained probably by no one else now living, 
—my frequent stay at old Lord Harcourt’s, at his beautiful 
villa, St. Leonards, near Windsor; my recollection of the 
blind old King on the Terrace, a visit which I paid with my 
brother to Queen Charlotte, and my early military service 
in the 7th Fusiliers, in Ireland and Scotland. I sometimes 
hear people speak as if they believed that things were better, 
and some classes better off in days gone by than they are 
now. I have heard such complaints of the present and lauda- 
tion of “the good old times” expressed by some men, as are 
not justified, I think, by the condition of many existing de- 
partments of life in England. 

I have tried to look back through my long life, and recollect 
whether some departments of life are not better in various 
ways than they were when I was young, and even in middle- 
age; and I am glad to find so many classes of our countrymen 
who, I believe, are now in better circumstances than in my 
younger days, and that it can be truly said that things are 
better than they were in the “good old days.” I will mention 
some things that occur to my memory. 

In my younger days, it was no uncommon thing to hear 
gentlemen, even those in high position, swear, and use God’s 
name in common conversation. I can even recollect that my 
father was one of those whose mouth never uttered an oath 
or blasphemous expression. Some men drank too much. I 
have even seen in ladies’ society some men who did not walk 
quite steadily owing to drink. I have heard it said of a man: 
“He is a two-bottle man.” I recollect hearing it once said of 
aman: “ Heisathree-bottle man.” This is hardly credible now. 

Are not the clergy of the present day a more earnest class 
than sixty or seventy years since? Some are “ High,” 
“ Broad,” or “Low,” but there is far more earnestness, and 
of course more clerical work done. The field of Sir Thomas 
Mostyn’s hounds contained a good many black coats; I should 
doubt whether there is one a regular foxhunter in that of 
Lord Chesham’s. Sir Thomas Mostyn’s huntsman came one 
day to ask some favour of Mrs. Verney, my predecessor; she 
listened patiently to the request, and then said :—‘“ Mr. Lloyd, 
are you Sir Thomas Mostyn’s huntsman?” “ Yes, Mrs. 
Verney.” “ You take care of the dogs, and are responsible for 
all the duties of a huntsman?” “Yes, Mrs. Verney.” “ And 
youaclergyman!” She gave him such a scolding, that he 
never came near her again. 

Contrast the nurses of the present day with those of sixty 
years since. It was then very difficult to find a sober, 
respectable nurse. Contrast the men who now provide for 
our locomotion with those of sixty or seventy years, or even with 
those of half-a-century ago. Many of us will recollect the 
post-boys, the ostlers, or the hackney-coachmen of those days. 
Contrast with them the railway-servants at this time. The 
London and North-Western Company has more than seventy 
thousand. There are probably three hundred thousand in the 
whole Kingdom. How trustworthy and careful of passengers 
and their luggage! How universally civil and obliging they are! 

In almost every county in England, there is some county 
institution, a museum or library, or some place of county 
interest altogether free from politics or party; anything in- 
teresting to the county may be brought there and considered. 
The want of some institution of this kind in my own county 
was felt by the loss of Roman pottery dug up by navvies 
making a railway in my neighbourhood. I was attending the 
House of Commons when I heard of this interesting find. I 
went to the place as soon as I could, but the navvies who had 
found the pottery had sold every article. Had there been a 
Bucks Museum, the pottery would have been carried there 
and well paid for. 

What a great improvement there is in the existence of 


ae 
village reading-rooms, where the best of the farmers’ and 
labourers’ sons may spend their evenings instead of at 3 
public-house. A friend told me that the evening before he 
had looked into that of a neighbouring village, and found 
about forty young fellows. 

How many good and well-directed societies and institutions 
there are for the welfare of young men and women! I do not 
presume to state more than my own personal belief, when I gay 
that, from all I can hear, the majority of men in London ey. 
gaged in permanent occupation are men who gladly receive 
the visits of missionary agents ; and from all I hear, I venture 
to entertain the same opinion of our sailors and soldiers, 

The one great drawback to the above favourable state. 
ment is, in my opinion, the tendency of our rural popu. 
lation to leave the country and go to large towns fo; 
higher wages. The present action of the Government, to. 
gether with the advance of education, will, I hope ang 
believe, lessen that danger. I have known village labourers 
who have saved all they could, sold the furniture of their 
cottages and the produce of their gardens, in order to accept 
the offer of some agent who enriches himself by inducing the 
poor peasantry to come for rather higher wages to a town, 
and who find themselves in some miserable dark court in 
London or the suburbs. They would fain return, but they 
have spent all, and they pay for their one room in a narrow 
court, or dark street, as much or more than they used to pay 
for a cottage and garden. 

An old man upwards of ninety ventures to write his view of 
the circumstances of different classes of his countrymen, 
among whom there is, in his opinion, a greatly increased in. 
telligence in comparison with what he recollects in boyhood 
and early manhood; and he closes by reminding them of 
that which affords happiness to himself, that we, in 
England, live under the sovereignty of the best and most- 
loved Queen that ever wore our crown. If the observa. 
tions he offers are true, it is clear that we ought not to view 
the condition of our country with discontent and despondency, 
but to thank God who permits improvement in so many de- 
partments of life, and to exert any power or influence by which 
we may hope to advance the welfare of our countrymen in 
every sense, including the highest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 19th. Harry VERNEY. 





WOMEN’S LIBERAL UNIONIST ASSOCIATION. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
S1r,—The Duke of Devonshire’s last words, as chairman of 
the recent meeting of this Association, were to the effect that 
we had done a great deal of work for the Unionist cause on 
an extremely meagre income. He trusted that larger funds 
would be placed at our disposal, and that more ladies would 
join the Association. 

Emboldened by these encouraging words, we venture to 
appeal through your columns to all women in sympathy with 
our objects to come forward and join us in working for them, 
either as active or subscribing members of the Association. 
Funds are urgently needed, and we can promise to make a 
good use of the sums entrusted to us. 

Now is the accepted time; a few months hence unready 
Unionists may rouse themselves to find their help comes too 
late to be of use in this grave political crisis. 

We specially beg ladies in country districts who may feel 
themselves isolated as Liberal Unionists, not therefore 
to fold their hands and do nothing, but to communicate 
with some one of our committee whose names are appended, 
or with our secretary, at 92 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Westminster, who will also gladly receive subscriptions 
and donations from all friends, whether men or women.— 
Weare, Sir, &c., 

H.M.STan LEY OF ALDERLEY. | MARY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
ELIZABETH BIDDULPH. |MILLICENT GARRETT Faw- 
FRANCES BALFOUR. | CETT. 

B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. | Harrier RUSSELL. 

M. L. Parker SMITH. HELEN MAcMILLAN. 

Kate Courtney. (IsABELLA U.S. Top. 





HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SpecTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—After reading the interesting remarks on modern 
methods of painting which prefaced your criticism of the 





Royal Academy in the Spectator of May 14th, it occurred to 
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me that your reviewer's advice to artists might have been sup- 


Jemented by a few words of counsel to the public, to whose 
inspection their works are submitted. We—I speak as one of 
the public—should be warned of the absurdity of applying 
the same scrutiny to pictures of the Impressionist school as 
we are quite justified in devoting to the laboriously executed 
works of Messrs. Tadema, Poynter, and other plodders on the 
ancient track. A picture should be looked at in accordance 
with the manner in which it is painted. And, indeed, the 
public would seem, in their poor, fumbling fashion, to have 
attained to some glimmering of this simple truth, for I 
have often noticed how they crowd and loiter round the 
Tademas and Poynters, and how they hurry past the works 
painted on a more enlightened system, with the briefest of 
glances. So far, so good; but it is surely unfair to the 
painters of these latter pictures, that their works should be 
hung on the same walls with paintings which may without 
impropriety be examined at leisure. The public are so 
stupid: we may, by an oversight, take the same amount of 
trouble over some modern masterpieces, and this (of course) 
must be very irritating to their authors. 

I only throw it out as a suggestion, but perhaps the 
picture-gallery of the future, if it contain any of the old- 
fashioned style of picture at all, will hang the Tademas and 
the Poynters in rooms as on the present system, while works 
of a more advanced type will be hung along the sides of a 
series of inclined planes. The public, seated in cars (on the 
switchback principle), will be whirled swiftly past the works 
of art, the speed being accelerated in passing those pictures 
which most palpitate with Modernity. Perhaps the New 
English Art Club might add this to their free tea-table and 
other reforms. But I fear it would be found in practice 
almost impossible to carry us at a sufficiently rapid pace past 
some of the masterpieces which now adorn their walls.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. §&. 


WHY “TRICOUPIS” ? 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—May I point out, with reference to your query in your 
note on the Greek elections last week, that in calling the 
future Premier of Greece “ Tricoupis,” the papers are only fol- 
lowing the Greek form (‘l'o:~oi+%s;—n having in modern Greek 
the same sound as «)? Why the possessor of the name calls 
himself “Tricoupi,’ I cannot explain; the form is hardly a 
Greek one, unless it be meant to represent an oblique case 
(Tpixovxy). But what case, and by what grammatical construc- 
tion, it must rest with M. Tricoupi to explain. 

And now another query. Why “ Delyannis”? The Greek 
newspapers invariably give his name as AyaAiyievyns. The 
may phonetically be represented by “y,” and the last 4 by “i;” 
but why eliminate the second syllable ? Byso doing, the proper 
pronunciation of the name is obscured, and it becomes, not 
* Deliyannis,” but “‘ Délyannis.” The mistake is shared by 
the French Press,—I am, Sir, &c., HELLENIST. 


All that is very well, but the usage of Europe is to spell a 
man’s name as he spells it. The St. Maurs have been Sey- 
mours all through our history, but as they choose to affect 
Norman spelling, everybody yields —Eb. Spectator. | 


*.* The Rev. J. O. Morris, of Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, 
York, wishes it to be known that Mrs. Close’s letter on the tame 
kestrel, published in the Spectator of May 14th, was sent to us 
by him in a é¢overing letter which unfortunately got lost, and that 
Mrs, Close’s letter was addressed to him, not to us. 








POETRY. 





A LONDON LANDSCAPE. 


BEFORE me lies no purple distance wide, 

With faint horizon hills to bound my view. 
Tall houses close me in on every side, 

Pierced here and there by meagre slits of blue. 


Tis not for me to watch the slow dawn come 
Across the quiet meadows dewy grey, 

*Tis not for me to hear the brown bees hum 
Upon the gorsy uplands all the day. 





But I can see one gracious growing thing: 
A poplar-tree spreads fair beside my door. 

Its bright, unrestfal leaves keep flickering 
And whispering to the breezes evermore. 


And when at eve the fires of sunset flare, 
And parapets and roofs are rimmed with gold, 
And like bold beacon-lights, flash here and there 
The dingy warehouse windows manifold, 


The little leaves upon my poplar-tree 

All in the wondrous glory shake and shake, 
Transmuted by the sunset alchemy 

Each one into a burnished golden flake. 
Then by-and-by, from some dim realm afar, 

The dark comes down, and blots the world from sight, 
And ’twixt the trembling poplar-leaves, a star 

Hangs like a shining blossom all the night. 


FRANCES WYNNE. 








ART. 


wnSaetlteen ie 
THE LEYLAND SALE AND GUILDHALL 
EXHIBITION. 

Last week something was said of the remarkable collection 
of modern French and Dutch pictures got together by Mr. 
Cottier, and presently to be sold in Paris: this week another 
remarkable collection has been on view at Christie’s, and will 
be dispersed to-day. The two together form something like 
an epitome of modern painting,—illustrate, indeed, the poles 
of natural effect and symbolism between which the pendulum 
of painting always swings, for the collection here is as strongly 
Pre-Raphaelite as the collection there is Post-Constablesque. 
Mr. Leyland’s lordly pleasure-house has been dismantled ; the 
Rossetti’s and Burne Jones’s have left the hall and staircase, 
and chapel-like drawing-rooms; the Old Masters have to take 
their turn once more in the auction-room; and the Princesse 
du Pays de Porceluine has left her station in the Peacock 
Room, and come to act critic on her symbolist companions, 
and to see her blue-china kingdom broken up. There sbe 
hangs, wickedly showing how a Rossetti type can be better 
painted than by himself; though as a Whistler the picture is 
not of the first rank. There are critics equally dangerous in 
the room given to the Old Masters; pictures of the school of 
Giorgione in particular, with their glowing unity of colour; 
only two of the Rossettis and a Millais, the St. Agnes’s Eve, 
could be transported among them without cruelty. 

But if the achievement of Rossetti is deeply imperfect beside 
that of Whistler, it goes far enough to demonstrate that this 
way a great success was possible. The drift of criticism is 
now so strong against the suspicion of a meaning in a painting, 
cheap anecdote-mongering and cheap sentiment have brought 
such discredit on poetry when expressed in paint, that it is 
opportune and wholesome to be reminded that, the puckered 
face of pedantry notwithstanding, poetry is as good an excuse 
for the assembling of images as any other. <A breeze ora 
sunbeam are good collectors in their way; a fog or a moon- 
light have an abstracting and selecting power ; the accident of 
light and air will dignify with a unity of effect the most mis- 
cellaneous collection of images, but a thought will gather them 
also to pictorial purpose. <A like proceeding is obvious enough 
in the poetry of literature, where there is always an idea in 
the field assembling images that shall play to the eye and 
mind, while a colleague sense sees to it that the word shall also 
tickle the ear. No one pretends that the partnership here is 
illicit, nor objects to the yet more complex appeal of musical 
drama, where all the faculties are stormed at once; how ab- 
surd, then, the purism that would limit a painter to the shape 
and colour of his image, if he sees his way to doubling its 
appeal by using it as a symbol too. One painter may rest 
satisfied with effects, say, of people going in and out of doors ; 
another, with effects of morning or of night ; but a third has 
a right, as Mr. Burne Jones has done, to use the image of the 
door with a figure passing in or out, to impress on the imagi- 
nation the coming in of Day, or going out of Night. A writer 
does the same, and the imagination consents to be stirred if the 
sense is tickled by music in the verse ; so must the painter appeal 
to the eye by the proportions of his drawing, the pattern of his 
figure, the colour-scheme of his design. Further, there is no 
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law to prevent his affixing a sonnet to the picture if he pleases ; 
and his doing so does not prove the picture superfluous and 
inadequate, any more than the legend below a drawing in 
Punch is a confession of a mistaken art. It is the recognition 
of a mixed art. 

This poetic and symbolic motive of Rossetti’s art was 
curiously confused in the theoretical programme of Pre- 
Raphaelitism with the motive of Truth to Nature understood 
as the exact copying of natural detail. The thing was im- 
possible in the Pre-Raphaelite convention, because no allow- 
ance was made for the most important truth of atmosphere, 
and for the subordination in vision of details to broader 
effect. But, possible or not, Rossetti had no concern 
with such a programme. Truth to Nature meant to 
him fidelity to an idea. He did not care about accuracy 
of fact, but about coherence of imagination; that details 
should be like, was much less important than that they 
should be significant and impassioned. To make them sig- 
nificant, he instinctively cast away the subordinating and 
obscuring effects of distance and air; he arranged them, not 
in their relative values, but as if they were all equally near 
and visible; to make them impassioned, to rouse the sense 
that keeps the doors of the imagination, he trusted to colour ; 
the colour was like enough to be explanatory, but thereafter 
went its way into flame. The result is a web or mosaic of 
bright colour, with an admirable effect of strangeness, and 
at times on the way to success as decoration. 

This was Rossetti’s instinct and opportunity. But he was 
not quite clear about it, and missed his way. One example, 
a design of lovers kissing, is the most satisfactory in con- 
vention, because all pretence of values and natural effect in 
colour is thrown overboard. The drawing is naif, but expres- 
sive, the colour is an arbitrary mosaic. In the others, he 
palters and compromises with natural effect. This is seen 
most clearly in his flesh-painting. Instead of striking 
a bold convention, Rossetti attempts a timid realism. He 
torments his paint with modelling of forms imperfectly 
understood, and modulates his tones into a slaty-grey. This 
would be ineffective within the limits of the flesh itself, but is 
doubly so when the surroundings make no attempt to be in 
natural relation to the flesh or to one another. The paint, 
too, is unpleasantly affected by this tentative handling, and 
becomes greasy in texture. There are great differences, it 
must be added, between the earlier and later work ; the Lady 
Lilith of 1868, is very different from the Blessed Damozel or 
the Salutation; in the Lilith there is a hand in which the note 
of flesh-colour is very happily struck against the scarlet band 
round the wrist, and the quality of freshness in the paint is 
retained; the face and neck are not nearly so good, but the 
picture has very beautiful passages of colour in the whites of 
the dress and roses, the scarlet of the poppies, and the green 
of the wall behind the flowers. Perhaps the Monna Rosca is, 
with this, the nearest to success in those experiments of 
Rossetti. 

One of the most interesting pictures in the collection, from 
the scarcity of its author’s works and its excellence, is the T’oo 
Late of W. L. Windus, one. of the outer circle of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It is like the best Millais’s in manner and in the 
extraordinary expressiveness of its drawing. 

There is another good opportunity of seeing Pre-Raphaelite 
work in an exhibition that has been open some time at the 
Guildhall, and will remain open till the end of June. The 
Ophelia is there, perhaps the finest picture the school pro- 
duced, and the Huguenot hangs instructively beside Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s IJdyl of last year,—a picture that, to the 
credit of Liverpool, has been bought for the Corporation 
Gallery there. Another provincial that pays a welcome visit 
to London again is Cecil Lawson’s Minister’s Garden, from 
Manchester. There are many other good things by old as 
well as late masters, and among them one comes with a shock 
on afflictions of childhood like the Christian Martyr of Paul 
Delaroche, and on dead pictures that were once the sensation 
of aseason. But there are enough good things to make the 
exhibition an excellent one, and the City Fathers deserve 
every thanks for this, the third of the kind. In one small 
matter, the scale of the catalogue, they are too generous. A 
few biographical facts about painters, or an explanation of 
the subject of a difficult picture is not amiss, but picturesque 
descriptions add uselessly to the bulk. It is true they are 








amusing at times, as when we learn of Mr. Swinburne that 


“many reviews and essays have appeared from his pen jy 
high-class periodicals.” 
D. 8. M 








BOOKS. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS.* 


THERE is but one fault to find with this admirable and com. 
plete edition of Sir Walter Scott’s poems,—which appears in 
two forms, one with broad margins on large paper, which 
makes its physique as perfect as that of any book can be, and 
one of a somewhat smaller, though not an inconveniently small, 
siz2. Its great merit is that it contains all the poetical 
mottoes prefixed by Scott to the chapters of his various 
novels, as well as all his contributions to the Border 
minstrelsy, and also a brief, adequate, and very discriminating 
memoir by the editor, whose criticism is always wise and 
generous. The fault is, that while all the poems are care. 
fully dated, they are not,—apparently for some insufficient 
reason connected with the convenience of the printer,— 
arranged in chronological order. “The Lady of the Lake” 
precedes “ Marmion,” which it ought to follow, and “The 
Bridal of Triermain,” which ought to suceced * Rokeby,” and 
to precede “ The Lord of the Isles,” is printed last of the long 
poems. This is almost as much a subject for regret as 
it would be, in a history of British poetry, to place Scott 
before Burns, or Wordsworth before Cowper. We under- 
stand Scott’s genius better if we read “The Lady of 
the Lake” after “Marmion,” and “The Lord of the Isles” 
better if it concludes the series of the longer poems. But 
that is the only fault we have to find with a singularly perfect 
and attractive edition of Scott’s poems. Mr. Dennis’s memoir, 
moreover, displays excellent taste and judgment, though we 
wish he had given us a little more of his own fine criticism on 
Scott as a poet than in his editorial modesty he has thought fit. 
Sir Walter knew a good deal of the nature of his own genius. 
Mr. Dennis quotes his remark: “If there be anything good 
about my poetry or prose either, it is a hurried frankness of 
composition which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people 
of bold, active disposition.” And Mr. Dennis adds, very justiy, 
that this “hurried frankness of composition” has often a 
special charm for people of a very opposite temperament.— 
that it had, for instance, a special attraction for Cardinal 
Newman, who confessed that, while he admitted the unques- 
tionable superiority of Wordsworth, Sir Walter’s verse “ gave 


oe 


him greater pleasure.” When Scott spoke of the principal charm 
of his style consisting in the “ hurried frankness ” of his com- 
position, he was thinking, no doubt, of his battle-pieces, whica 
certainly seem to rush along with all the passion of a charge 
of horse, as in the Battle of Flodden Field, the combat between 
James and Roderick Dhu, or the splendid ballad concerning 
the revenge taken on the Regent Murray in “ Cadyow Castle.” 
But except in the battle-scenes, we venture to doubt whether 
the occasional hurry of Scott’s thought,—perhaps there may 
be a slight hurry in the mere words, in the mere expression of 
the thought, even where the mood is most tranquil and leisurely, 
—does display to us his poetry at its best. Pitt, who lived to 
read and admire profoundly “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
picked out the picture of the old harper’s self-distrust and 
hesitation, and then of his rising courage as he perceives the 
sympathy of his audience, and feels once more the glow of 
rapture with which the eager gaze of fair and admiring 
listeners fills him, for special admiration ; and certainly there 
is no “hurry” in that exquisite and delicately shaded de- 
lineation of the ebb and flow of a minstrel’s ardour :— 
“ And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 
It was not framed for village churls, 
But for high dames and mighty earls ; 
He had played it to King Charles the Good 
When he kept Court in Holyrood ; 
And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
‘The long-forgotten melody. 
Amid the strings his fingers strayed 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smiled, 
* The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with Memoir, by John 


Dennis, Author of “Studies in English Literature,’ &c, In5 vols, London: 
George Bell and Sons, 
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a al 
And lightened up his faded eye 
With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along : 
'The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diflidence, and age’s frost, 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory void, 





The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And while his harp responsive rung, 

Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung.” 
There is no “ hurry ” in the thought there. Rather the poet 
lingers gently on the theme, though he deals with it with the 
simplicity and frankness of an unstudiec ease. Perhaps it is 
true that the short lines and entire absence of elaboration 
hbespeak there, as in almost all his poetry, a certain indif- 
ference to the mode of saying what he had to say; but at 
least there is no impatience to have done with the theme. 
He dwells upon his thought with a happy pathos of detail 
that expresses anything but the rush of battle. When Mr. 
Dennis says, in his preface to “Marmion,” “For his master 
onthe battle-field we must go back to Homer,” we are not at 
all sure that the exception should have been made. Homer is 
wuch more than Scott’s master in beauty, in clearness of 
vision, in brilliancy of touch, in wideness of comprehension, 
in harmony of treatment; but as to his battle-scenes, we 
doubt their conveying half the sense of rapture in war which 
is conveyed in the battle-scenes of the rugged Northern 
minstrel. In his descriptions of conflict he is far more eager, 
more anxious to show whither the conflict tends, than Homer 
himself. The fever of the strife gets into his blood. But Scott 
isnot all battle-scenes. And when his mind is dwelling on some 
fresh and beautiful aspect of human life or external nature, 
he is often at his very best. Then, though his style 
gives us all the sense of careless and buoyant frankness, the 
thought often dwells with a loving and tranquil delight on 
what his vision shows him. Take, for instance, the various 
exquisite introductions to the different cantos of “ Marmion,” 
the passages in which he recalls with so much rapture the 
scenery that he had loved as a child or as a youth. Every 
one knows the delightful picture of Smailholme Tower, and the 

“ Barren scene and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 





And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruined wall.” 


There is certainly no hurry in the thought of that tender and 
delightful picture, though the wording there, as everywhere, 
seems to have something of the swiftness and carelessness of 
the mountain stream. But let us take a somewhat less well- 
known passage, that in which his memory recalls his summer 
wanderings with Mr. Skene :— 

“'T'o thee, perchance, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again ; 
When, doing nought,—and, to speak true, 
Not anxious to find aught to do, 
The wild unbounded bills we ranged, 
While cft our talk its topic changed, 
And, desultory as our way, 
Ranged, uncontined, from grave to gay. 
Even when it flagged, as oft will chance, 
No effort made to break its trance, 
We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too ; 
Thou gravely labouring to portray 
The blighted oak’s fantastic spray ; 
[ spelling o’er, with much delight, 
The legend of that antique knight, 
Tirante by name, ycleped the White. 
At either’s feet a trusty squire, 
*Pandour’ and ‘Camp,’ with eyes of fire, 
Jealous, each other’s motions viewed, 
And scarce suppressed their ancient feud. 
The laverock whistled from the cloud; 
The stream was lively, but not loud ; 
Krom the white thorn the May-flower shed 
lts dewy fragrance round our head : 
Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossomed bough, than we.” 





That is the picture of a mind that loved to muse, though it 
did not dwell on the words in which it shaped its musings 
with the fastidious delight of Keats or Tennyson. What- 
ever hurry there is there, is mere hurry of speech; the | 
thought lingers so wistfully, that it seems to grudge the 





omission of any detail which would recall the scene more 
perfectly. 

Again, though there is eagerness of expression, how tender 
and dreamy is the delight which lingers over the description 
of the heroine, in “ The Lady of the Lake ” !— 

“The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain. 

With head up-raised, and look intent 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flung back, aud lips apart, 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listening mood, she seemed to stand, 

The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 

\ Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, — 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 

Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 

Served too in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

‘lo measured mood had trained her pace,— 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there hung 

‘The accents of the mountain tongue,— 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear!” 
There, again, if there is little or no sense of the fastidious and 
dainty delight with which the artist in words selects and 
shades and softens the colours with which to convey his 
picture, there is at least ample evidence of the rapture with 
which Scott dwelt upon his theme,—nay, that he was hardly 
able to tear himself away from it. Indeed, the extract tells 
very imperfectly what the poem itself proceeds to delineate 
with innumerable touches. It is only in the erpression of 
Scott’s feeling that there is a certain carelessness, as if the 
poet somewhat despaired of conveying it by speech at all, and 
passed from one trait to another in impatience of his own im- 
perfect utterances. 

There was, however, at the heart of Scott’s poetry, not only 
this unstudied frankness of utterance, but a passionate sym- 
pathy with all masculine emotion which gives buoyancy and 
evrandeur to his studies of love, wrath, and revenge. It is not 
simply the poet who is great; it is the man whom the poet 
only half delineates. What can be more descriptive of a 
suppressed element in Scott’s own nature than the haughty 
and vindictive passion in the noble ballad on the assassina- 
tion of the Regent Murray ?— 

“ Sternly he spoke—* Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown, 
But sweeter to Revenge’s ear, 
‘l'o drink a tyrant’s dying groan. 
Your slaughtered quarry proudly trode, 
At dawning morn, o’er dale and down, 
But prouder base-born Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow’s crowded town. 
rom the wild Border’s humbled side 
In haughty triumph marched he, 
While nox relaxed his bizot pride, 
And smiled, the traitorous pomp to see. 
But ean stern Power, with all his vaunt, 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare, 
The settled heart of Vengeance daunt, 
Or change the purpose of Despair ?’” 
And again, how passionate is Scott’s reverence for the past— 
the main secret, no doubt, of Cardinal Newman’s great de- 
light in him. How stately, for instance, is the image by 
which he tries to persuade his readers that the obsolete poetry 
of Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoune, was far superior to the 
bards of his own degenerate century !— 
“In numbers high, the witching tale 
The prophet poured along ; 
No after bard might e’er avail 
Those numbers to prolong. 
Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years, 
As, buoyant on the stormy main, 
A parted wreck appears.” 
All that was left of Thomas the Rhymer was a “parted 
wreck” indeed; but it was the imagination of the modern 
poet which gave it its majestic impressiveness, much more 
than any trace of grandeur in the broken fragments which 
survived, 
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WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON TOWN-* 


Ir is not often that a writer on natural history and natural 
scenery has so much to tell, or so true an instinct for telling 
it well, as the author who chooses to be known as the “ Son of 
the Marshes.” Unlike many of those who have been most 
successful in their treatment of similar subjects, the author of 
On Surrey Hills and the Annals of a Fishing-Village draws 
his material, not from minute observation of a limited locality, 
but from widely distant scenes. Nothing, for instance, could 
be in stronger contrast than the life on the dreary flats by the 
estuaries of the Thames and Medway, in which the elements 
of the landscape are so simple and uniform as to set the 
narrowest limits to the possibilities of animal or vegetable 
existence, and the rich diversity of the Surrey hills, with 
their broken woodlands, heather-banks and luscious water- 
meadows, and teeming population of bird and insect life. Yet 
there is, we think, no contemporary writer who conveys witha 
bolder treatment, or more perfect and direct insight and sym- 
pathy, the dominant impressions left on a mind at once sen- 
sitive and sensible, by the scenes which he describes. We turn 
with equal pleasure from his picture of the deep pools in some 
Surrey glen, full of weeds and trout and pike, and his scheming 
rustics, with their snares and fish-hooks, to his recollections of 
the long flat lines of the marshes, and the fisher-lads in their 
punts among the reeds, or the fowlers waiting for the wild 
geese by the frozen shore. No one will regret that in his 
latest work, Within an Hour of London Town, the subject- 
matter is not confined to the limits indicated by the title. Of 
the four of the best essays in the book, two, “ By the Mill 
Stream” and “ Through Firs and Heather,” are reminiscences 
of the Surrey hills and valleys; but those on “ Fowlers and 
Wild-Fowling,” and “The Great Black-Backed Gull ”—a part 
of which, we believe, first saw the light in the columns of the 
Times last autumn—are redolent of the salt-marsh and the 
shore. We confess to some curiosity as to the way of life 
which has led to so intimate a knowledge, not only of rural 
scenes and rural interests, but also of the modes of thought and 
expression of the humbler rural population, which is not the 
least interesting side of the writer’s cameos from the fields. 
So far as the author has taken the public into his confidence, 
in what appears to be a description, in the Annals of a 
Fishing-Village, of his childhood by the coast, and his 
subsequent removal to the Surrey hills near Dorking, he 
seems a recent and uncommon instance of a type of mind 
which, having learned a deep and true love of Nature 
in very early youth, has deliberately shaped its subse- 
quent life with a view to the permanent enjoyment of the 
tastes so acquired, not as a mere relaxation, but as an end in 
themselves. This strong belief in the intrinsic “ goodness” 
of the country life marks the writer’s work throughout, and 
lends in parts much earnestness and dignity to his treatment 
of his subject. 

His stories of childhood in the fishing-village on the marshes 
somewhat recall not only the scenes but the characters of the 
opening chapters of Dickens’s Great Expectations. Like 
“Pip,” he was the object of much domestic chastisement, due 
to the inevitable conflict between little boys’ views of tidiness 
and a severe feminine standard of household decorum. Like 
“Pip,” he was occasionally very miserable, but sought 
sanctuary, not in the churchyard, but in the marshes, with 
the sons of the fishermen. When he returned, he was not 
only “quilted” for breach of discipline, but schooled by the 
admonitions of a stern and unbending standard of religious 
feeling, which, while lending dignity and force to the 
characters of the adults of the Marshland community, must 
have lain like a chilling cloud on childish minds. His friends 
the fowlers and fishermen, taught him all they knew; and 
his own keen powers of observation supplemented their 
teaching, until he was familiar with every form and mood 
of Nature in the district. Asa specimen of the marshmen’s 
“oral training,” we select the following anecdote, related in a 
howling gale under the shelter of a sea-wall. The hero was 
the village cobbler, nicknamed “ Old Splashey :”— 

“Yes, it was just about sich a day as this—it couldn’t be no 
wusser—thet old Splashey, an’ me, an’ Josher Hulldown, and old 
Craft cum down for some geese. My boy Scoot brought the 


noose up from the boats. Well! they was druv clean up from 
open water, blowed right off, smack! Ony the wust of it was, 


* Within an Hour of London Town. By “A Son of the Marshes.” Edited} ’ 
J. A.Owen, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and ions, sa — 





tira, 
they was the Musson side of the creek. Most of the feed was 
there, d’ye see? Now and agin the wind ’ud clean wobble ’em y 
an’ blow ’em agin one another ; an’ then a lot of ’em flapped over 
this ‘ere side. There waunt no love lost ’twixt Splashey ang 
Josher, ye knows, not in the shootin’ way, though Splashey mada 
all Josher’s boots and shoes; but if Josher could take the wind 
out 0’ Splashey’s sails in shootin’ he’d do it. Well, we wusbehing 
the wall, listenin’ to the gabble o’ they geese, now and agin pokin’ 
our heads up to see how near they was gettin’, when all at once 
we misses Josher. Splashey looks at me, and then he crawls up 
the side o’ the wall and looks over, an’ we sees Josher, crawlin’ 
through the blite on his hands and knees, workin’ up to thim 
geese. Splashey looks at me as fierce as a rat in a trap, and ge, 
he to me: ‘ The six-footer shall reach ’em fust ; I’m d—d if she 
don’t!’ Isees him take something [a bullet] out of his pocket 
and ram it down his old shooter; an’ he says: ‘Not this time 
Josher, you don’t!’ He lays his shooter on the top of the wal] 
draws his long hern’s shanks up, and kneels down, takes aim at 
them geese, and off she goes: an’ off goes poor old Splashey ; an’ 
he rolled down the wall into the dyke at the bottom ....., an’ 
then I sees as his six-footer had busted, an’ took Splashey a wipe 
on the head. I breaks the ice at the edge o’ the dyke, takes off 
my red comforter, and makes a wet ‘swab’ on it, an’ it did 
Splashey a power o’ good, fur he begun to make the most desprit 
faces; thin he opins his eyes, an’ sez he, ‘ Where’s them geese ??” 
Soon, however, he came to prefer the quiet observation of the 
birds of the shore to shooting them with the old fishermen, 
The master-fowl of the coast was the great black-backed gull, 
or “ cob,” as the fishermen call it :— 


“T have seen them,” he writes, ‘‘ when a mass of foaming water 
boiled and hissed over them, and the cry bad reached our homes 
that a vessel had struck ; and have watched the grand sea-bird, 
as beaten to leeward, it made tracks to get ug again, partly 
succeeding, to be caught again by the wind, and blown like a 
sheet of paper over the beach. Even then the ‘cob’s’ courage 
never failed him. He would beat back, and flap along the 
breakers just off the shore, marine vulture that he is, in search of 
some ghastly prey. Asa child I looked upon him with awe, when 
he came on our dangerous coast from the open sea, and flapped to 
and fro over the sand-hills, and then flew into the salt flats close 
at hand, where on one leg he would rest for a while by the side of 
some pool that glistened among the tangled patches of sea-blite 
and samphire. When the fishermen’s wives caught sight of him, 
they would grow uneasy about their husbands and sons who were 
away out at sea. They said the cob knew all about the storm 
that was brewing, and had come into the quiet marsh to hearken 
to it as it came up over the dreary flats.” 

As he was approaching manhood, the “Son of the Marshes” 
would seem to have left his native village, and settled among 
the Surrey hills. There, with the exercise of a handicraft 
which seems to have found him employment in or about many 
of the large and beautiful estates with which the county 
abounds, he combined the use of his pencil, and also obtained 
constant opportunities for roaming among the haunts of birds, 
beasts, and fishes wholly new to his experience on the marshes. 
We can well imagine the sense of novelty and fresh delight 
which a Surrey trout-stream would awaken in eyes which were 
familiar only with the stagnant waters of the flats. His 
accounts of the water-meadows, of the trout and kingfishers, 
the mill-dams and sluices of Surrey, are perhaps the most 
charming portions of the book, and only inferior to the 
descriptions of like scenes in the author’s Surrey Hills. We 
have already quoted freely from his accounts of the marshes. 
The following extract gives what to us reads as a perfectly 
fresh account of the adventures of the trout when the desire 
seizes them to explore the tiny rills which feed the larger 
streams :— 

“The small trout, about the size of sprats, leave the main 
water-courses, and shoot up these small hill-side runs ...... 
which form a number of tiny cascades, caused by large stones in 
the loamy gravel. There will be a trickling run for a few feet, 
and then a stone crops up. ‘The water shoots over this in a 
tinkling splash, a fairy fall, which has in the course of time hol- 
lowed out a small pool below the stone, containing it may be a 
gallon or two gallons of pure spring water...... Small trout 
shoot into the first small pool—the descent is very gradual—dart 
out of that up the run a few feet, and in some parts only a few 
inckes, into the next hole; have a rest, and off they go again. In 
this manner they will work half-way up the hill-side. It is 
actually startling at times, when turning over a pool in the runs 
with your stick to find how deep the mould at the bottom is, to 
see a small strip of gold and silver flash up out of it with a leap, 
and wriggle down the run into the next hole, and spring from 
thence again, to proceed as before, showing you plainly that he 
can go down faster than he came up.” 

Here with regret we take leave of a most fascinating book. 
No doubt there are portions which are not quite as good as 
those which we have selected for quotation. On the other 
hand, these lose by separation from their context. The author 
has caught the broad impressions as well as the most minute 
details of the scenes which he describes. We hear the “sound 
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of the water-brooks,” and the wind on the hill-side or the 
salt-marsh, as we read; and this is perhaps the only “ effect” 
at which the writer has consciously aimed. 





MR. FLEAY’s BIOGRAPHICAL CHRONICLE OF 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA.* 
Tue present work, issued in fulfilment of a promise made in 
the Chronicle History, is a boon for which all lovers of the 
legitimate drama have reason to be grateful. Though these, 
it is to be feared, form but a small minority, Mr. Fleay has 
rightly deemed it less ignoble, if also less profitable, to con- 
sult their tastes, than to pander to those of the mass of 
readers who, revelling in sensational or realistic novels, find, 
as a natural consequence, the perusal, not to say the serious 
study, of all genuine literature insupportable. 

The book, though kindred in purpose, is of larger scope 
than its predecessor, and considering the vast amount of labour 
and original research its production has obviously involved, it 
is surprising that there should have been so small an interval 
between the appearance of the two works. Our surprise is the 
greater as that negligence which usually goes with haste is not 
reckoned among the author’s faults even by his unfriendly 
judges, who, as we are sorry to learn from the volumes be- 
fore us, are neither few nor unimportant. It is impossible 
to commend too warmly the disinterested zeal and in- 
dustry which Mr. Fleay has brought to his self-imposed 
task; nor will those who are unable to accept some of his 
conclusions feel inclined to grudge bim this praise. He has 
spared no pains to arrive at facts, for which he has that love 
which seems inherent in most Britons, though apparently 
lacking in some of his predecessors; and he only indulges in 
guess-work, for which he everywhere expresses the most un- 
qualified contempt, when there is a dearth of facts, and the 
matter under discussion is one of opinion merely. To speak 
frankly, the guesses in which he has thought proper to in- 
dulge, certainly seem to us far from the most valuable part 
of his work; and one or two of them, at least, strike us as 
singularly unfortunate. Such trifles, however, may well be 
overlooked in a book so replete with solid information. 
Gratitude towards its author must be the predominant 
feeling in the breast of every one who is interested in our 
early drama and its makers; nor will the future historian of 
our stage, for whose work Mr. Fleay’s own is, as he himself 
explains, intended as a basis, refuse his tribute of acknow- 
ledgment to the chronicler who has so materially lightened 
his labours. 

To epitomise in an article like the present the principal 
facts brought together in these volumes, would be impossible ; 
nor, indeed, would it be easy to decide which are the most im- 
portant, or the most likely to interest the student. Though 
the plays treated of are of very unequal literary value, the 
particulars given as to the greatest of them cannot be said to 
be of a more fascinating character in themselves than the 
details as to the very humblest of the dramas of the period ; 
while the notices of the authors, being necessarily such only 
as bear upon the history of the drama, are devoid of that 

anecdotical picturesqueness which could alone make them 
available for the purposes of quotation. We must, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a brief account of the plan 
and contents of the work, of which, it should be added, 
there is a very full explanation in the introduction. For 
reasons which Mr. Fleay has been careful to state, and 
which most candid judges will think valid, the playwrights 
have been arranged alphabetically rather than chronologically, 
and under each name is given an account of the dramatic 
works extant in order of publication, with brief life-notices, 
followed by detailed notices of the author’s plays, including 
the non-extant, in chronological order, the “ideal” for every 
play being, to borrow the language of Mr. Fleay, “ the date of 
original production, the theatre at which it was acted, the 
company by whom it was played, the relation it bore to other 
plays, and to dramatic history generally.” In cases of joint- 
authorship, the dramatists are sometimes treated collectively, 
Fletcher, Beaumont, Field, and Massinger, for instance, 
being grouped together, though Rowley and a few others 
who rarely wrote alone, have separate notices, not from caprice, 
but for convenience. Anonymous authors are dealt with at 
the close. The very complete index of names of writers and 
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plays furnished by Mr. Fleay makes reference an easy 
matter, and removes the difficulties some readers might 
experience from the method of arrangement adopted, 
which, if not wholly commendable, is perhaps not more 
open to objection than any other that might be suggested. 
The largest space is devoted to the greater authors, of 
course; and Shakespeare and Jonson have that amplitude of 
treatment accorded them which is due to their paramount im- 
portance. The remarks on the sonnets of the former evince 
close study and long familiarity, and the conclusions drawn 
are always ingenious, and command respect even when least 
convincing. Mr. Fleay believes the whole of the sonnets to 
have been composed while the poet was still a young man; 
but if so, it is clear that the frequent laments of the latter 
over the ravages made in his frame by old age cannot be 
taken literally. 

Beaumont and Webster would appear to be Mr. Fleay’s 
favourite tragic dramatists after Shakespeare; and his zeal 
for Webster has, we think, led him a little astray in one 
instance, for though, in deference to his predecessors, he con- 
sents to assign The Revenger’s Tragedy to Tourneur, he very 
plainly hints his belief that it was written by the author of 
The White Devil. The evidence in favour of Tourneur’s 
authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy, which was published 
anonymously, would appear to be neither direct nor conclu- 
sive, and the difference in style and treatment between this 
play and The Atheist’s Tragedy, the acknowledged work of 
Tourneur, has struck every writer who has made a critical 
examination of the two plays. Yet, after considering Mr 
Fleay’s arguments, and carefully comparing the paralle? 
passages pointed ont by him in The Revenger’s Tragedy and 
The White Devil—less striking by far, it seems to us, than 
several which might be pointed out in the latter, and the 
tragic masterpieces of Shakespeare—we find it as impossible 
to believe that Webster could have written the anonymous 
play usually ascribed to Tourneur, as that Bacon could have 
written the plays commonly attributed to Shakespeare. The 
tone and manner of The White Devil and The Revenger’s Tragedy 
are essentially different, nor can it be said that the elaborate 
finish which characterises every scene of the former is a marked 
merit in the latter, which is animated throughout by a spirit 
of fiery impatience utterly foreign to Webster’s work, and in- 
compatible with perfection of form. The severe control and 
the equable strength of Webster are lacking in The Revenger's 
Tragedy, in which spent wrath is usually succeeded by the 
languor of despair, and calmness and strength are never 
united as they are in The Duchess of Malfi and The White 
Devil. The rich, rounded, and deliberate music, and the 
sweet and solemn pathos of many a passage in these two 
plays, are equally alien to The Revenger’s Tragedy; nor is 
there anything in this work which bears the faintest resem- 
blance to the great trial-scene in The White Devil, or the 
touching language in which Giovanni speaks of the secret 
sufferings of his dead mother: “Let her sleepever,” &c. But 
it is useless to dwell on differences so obvious; nor should we 
have mentioned them at all, had it not been for Mr. Fleay’s 
contrary opinion, which has, we confess, occasioned us a good 
deal of surprise, and will, we fear, tend to shake the con- 
fidence of others in his literary judgments. Some of his 
doubts are more reasonable, and he is certainly successful 
in showing that there is no good ground for attributing the 
two parts of Edward IV. to Heywood, in whose works they 
are usually included. 

Among the most interesting details in the two volumes of 
the Biographical Chronicle are those which relate to the re- 
ception accorded to the plays at their first appearance, and 
the prices given for them to their authors at different periods. 
Some readers will be surprised to learn that Ford’s first play 
without a coadjutor, ’Tis Pity, &c., was “ well allowed of” 
when first acted by Queen Henrietta’s men at the “ Phenix” 
in 1626, as, like The Cenci, the horror of its subject would seem 
to have rendered it unfit for stage representation. Mr. Fleay’s 
remark, that it is well allowed of even now by certain critics 
and publishers, “but not by any well-regulated mind,” is, 
however, scarcely consistent with his avowed admiration for 
Shelley’s tragedy, against which the same objection lies as 
against Ford’s play, and with hardly less force. We take it that 
both plays are well allowed of for their literary excellences 
and their tragic power, not for the sake of their subjects. 
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Calderon as well as by Ford, and the Spanish dramatist’s Los 
Cabdellos de Absalon, if not the Pericles of Shakespeare, has 
been well allowed of by minds whom it were rash to stigmatise 
as ill-regulated. 

The prices paid for plays were not, we learn, proportioned 
to their merits, but varied according to the period in which 
they were written, the highest sums being given at the de- 
cadence. In 1598, Henslow’s usual payment was £6, and £20 
was “a vain thing to expect.” Fifteen years later, the ex- 
pectation was no longer vain, for on April 17th, 1613, we find 
Daborne agreeing to deliver to Henslow before the end of 
Easter Term, May 8th, his tragedy, Machiavel and the Devil, 
for £20. From this it would appear that the profits of Daborne, 
one of the lesser lights of the stage, were considerably greater 
than those of Marlowe or Jonson, or even of Shakespeare 
himself. 

We have not space to dilate further on the merits of this 
Biographical Chronicle, but we hope we have said enough to 
prove its importance, and our respect for the author, from 
whom if we sometimes differ, it is with regret. As a con- 
tribution to dramatic history, his work is invaluable. It is 
uniform in size and binding with its predecessor, the Chronicle 
History, and forms an indispensable supplement to it. No 
library which includes our early dramatists can be said to be 
complete without both works. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

No critic with any graciousness of feeling would desire to 
speak save with courteous kindness of the work of a lady, a 
foreigner, and a Queen who has honoured us by choosing our 
land as the locality, and our language as the vehicle, of a work 
of fiction. Nor are these the only considerations which 
prompt a generous judgment of Edleen Vaughan. The dis- 
tinguished lady who chooses to be known as “ Carmen Sylva” 
has a literary record which is in every way honourable; for 
in a number of bright and tender lyrics, she has proved her- 
self to be, within a certain range, a genuine poet, and many 
of the Thoughts of a Queen suffice to give her something more 
than a merely respectable place among the writers of pensées. 
All these facts cannot, however, blind us to another fact, that 
“‘Carmen Sylva’s” Welsh romance is a failure, and a failure that 
is in more than one way unworthy of its author. One of the 
short stories printed by Miss Roosevelt at the end of her very 
effusive biography of the Queen of Roumania, displayed a 
tendency towards the treatment of unpleasant themes in a 
rather unpleasant manner; but in Edleen Vaughan there is more 
than a tendency in this direction : there is a certain coarseness 
of suggestion in various passages which has the effect of 
rendering the book repellent. The fiction of the last quarter 
of a century has proved that women will rush in where the 
average man would fear to tread; but there is at least one 
passage in the sickening record of Tom Vaughan’s purely 
sensual amours which we regret that any woman, especially such 
a woman as the Queen of Roumania has proved herself to be, 
should have brought herself to write. The claims of “ realism” 
are often urged as an excuse for work of this kind; but poor 
as the excuse is, it is one behind which ‘Carmen Sylva” 
cannot shelter herself, for Edleen Vaughan, though it deals 
with middle-class people of the present day, is a romantic tale 
quite out of touch with actual every-day life. The author is, 
indeed, at her best in dealing with a frankly ideal character like 
the harper Llewellyn, who makes no appeal to our sense of 
reality, but is to be accepted, as we accept the fairies and giants 
in anursery-story, asa creature of emancipated fancy, pureand 
simple. Inthe pages devoted to him, and in all those portions 
of the story where “Carmen Sylva” gives the rein to her 
imagination, she achieves a certain unsubstantial, rainbow-like 
beauty of presentation; but elsewhere the sense of unreality 
and want of substance is too apparent for pleasure. It would 
have been unfair to expect that Edleen Vaughan should prove 
a queen among novels; but it was fair to expect that it should 
be not unworthy of a Queen, and such expectation is unful- 
filled. 


* (1) Edleen Vaughan; or, Paths of Peril. By Carmen Sylva (H.M. the 
Queen of Roumania). 38vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(2.) A Vovage 
of Discovery : a Novel of Am-rican Society. By Hamilton Aidé. 2 vols. London: 
J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.— (3.) Light in the Offing. By Hilary Deccan. 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. —(4.) Fairest of Three. By Henry Cress- 
well. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(5) A Wandering Star. By 
Lady Fairlie Cuninghame., 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey. (6) A 
Scots Thistle. By E, N. Leigh Frv. 2 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—— 








(7.) Horsley Grange: a Sporting Story. By Guy Gravenhil. 2vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 








Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s gift of brilliant portraiture has never 
been displayed more happily than in the two volumes 
of A Voyage of Discovery; indeed, the interest of the mere 
story is throughout subordinated to the finer and more 
purely intellectual interest inspired by a group of character. 
studies drawn with subtlety of outline, with delicate, 
urbane humour, and with a flesh-and-blood substance which 
makes them really live for us. In the sub-title, which 
describes the book as “a novel of American society,” 
the last word is used in its more restricted sense. Mr. Aidé’s 
Americans are not the Chollops, the Pograms, and the 
Jefferson Bricks who figure in Martin Chuzzlewit: they are 
the cultivated men and women whom any educated English. 
man with good introductions or a recognised standing at 
home would be certain to meet with in such “a voyage of dis. 
covery” as that taken by Sir Mordaunt Ballinger and his 
sister. Quentin Ferrars, Mrs. Courtly, Mr. Gunning, and the 
Barhams, bear a broad general resemblance to well-bred 
people everywhere; but they happen to be American well. 
bred people; and the ability of Mr. Aidé’s book is displayed 
in his happy knack of indicating the note of nationality with 
such definiteness as to render it impossible that it should 
be missed, and yet without one whit of the over-emphasis 
by which an inferior artist exaggerates a subtle differentia. 
tion into a coarse contrast. If any reader with a fine 
feeling for nuances of national character and tempera- 
ment, will open one of the volumes of A Voyage of Discovery 
in the middle, and peruse half-a-dozen consecutive pages, he 
will not—unless we are very much mistaken—find the slightest 
difficulty in picking out the American and the English inter. 
locutors; and yet he will not be guided to his selection by 
any catch-words or phrases: he will be led to it instinctively 
by his apprehension of certain half-tones of difference which 
a trained ear can easily recognise. There is in the talk of 
the Americans an intellectual agility and nimbleness which 
relieves, and is relieved by, the slower, more tenacious, and 
more direct manner of a typical islander like Sir Mordaunt. 
To mention only one other of Mr. Aidé’s characters,—an 
English Mrs. Van Winkle would be cleverly valgar, and 
nothing more; but the American woman’s audacities have a 
brilliant insouciance which gives them an air of something 
like breeding, just as the bad grammar of a Duchess 
has a different effect from the bad grammar of a house- 
maid—an effect of bizarrerie, but not of commonness. 
We have dwelt upon this feature of Mr. Aidé’s work because 
it is the feature which will make it specially interesting 
to those who are not mere novel-devourers of the ordinary 
type; but having said this, we must add with all possible 
distinctness that A Voyage of Discovery is anything but a book 
which appeals exclusively to “the superior person.” It is so 
full of life and humour that any one may enjoy it. 

Light in the Offing seems to be a first novel, and Hilary 
Deccan may be honestly congratulated upon having made a 
good beginning. An Irish story which is really racy of the 
soil, and which, by dealing with the ante-Home-rule-and- 
Land-League period, steers clear of irritating questions, 
always provides good reading; and this particular novel, 
without being in any way remarkable, is very pleasant. The 
good old types of Irish character are represented with know- 
ledge and sympathy, and with a very fair share of that fresh, 
unstrained, light-hearted humour which in Ireland attains a 
ripe perfection to be found nowhere else. The style, too, 
is admirable, by which we do not mean that every phrase 
and sentence in the book would satisfy the purist critic, but 
that the writing throughout has that free, careless, and yet 
graceful ease which is more winning than the severest 
correctness, because it assures us that the author is at home 
with her subject, and that therefore her pen yields instinc- 
tively to the demands of power or pathos or simple merriment. 
Some of the little bits of landscape are specially happy. There 
is an entire absence of those elaborate descriptions of Nature 
which no novelist—with perhaps the solitary exception of Mr. 
William Black—can induce us not toskip; but every now and 
then we come across a little vignette which renders some 
momentary natural effect with the adequacy of perfect vision. 
Nothing could well be better than the sentence descriptive of 
the gleams of changeful light in the surface-water of a wide 
marsh just before the sunset fades into night :— 

“ How strangely the light seemed to linger as if imprisoned in 
that doleful, wide waste; gliding here and there in specks over 
its surface, white and orange and blood-red, and yet the light in 
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the sky had died down to the narrowest pale streak of Jemon-hued 
purity, menaced by the ever-growing waste of densest black. 

Even some of our ablest novelists—and Mr. Cresswell has 
plenty of ability—are much too fond of using as the key-stone 
of their. imaginative structure some utterly incredible hyper- 
refinement of emotion or action. Annie Quentin, the heroine 
of Fairest of Three, discovers that she is the legitimate 
and eldest daughter of Mr. William Verrier, in whose house 
she is employed as lady’s-maid to his two other daughters, 
who are, of course, her half-sisters. The proofs of her 
parentage are in her possession, but she refrains from pro- 
ducing them, and finally destroys them, her action and in- 
action resulting in a series of misfortunes culminating in a 
violent death under circumstances which prove, to the satis- 
faction even of those whom she had lived to benefit, that her 
fantastically heroic life has been one long sham, and that she 
has been the secret accomplice of the lowest of criminals. 
The story is told with great skill, and the characters—espe- 
cially Gwendoline and her husband, Ralph Young the 
priggish schoolmaster, Mr. Marks the fatherly butler, and 
Paul Powys, who develops into that vara avis of fiction, a 
really credible villain—are thoroughly lifelike and consistent. 
Indeed, even Annie herself lives for us, though she lives in- 
comprehensibly. There is no reason whatever for her act of 
self-effacement; and though Mr. Cresswell would probably 
justify his narrative-scheme by saying that she acted 
from instinct, the justification is imperfect, because even 
an instinct demands some realisable antecedent in character 
or circumstance which he does not supply. Sometimes one 
wrong can be repaired only by inflicting another, and then 
there may be an opening for endless casuistic reasoning; but 
there is no such opening here. The novel ends in gloom which 
is almost as exasperating as it is depressing, because it is 
mechanically introduced to divert the natural current of a 
story which we feel ought not to have been gloomy. This is 
all the more a pity because Annie’s perversity—which is really 
Mr. Cresswell’s perversity—does much to mar our satisfaction 
in a very able book. 

When we discover that a novel is written in very slipshod 
English, interspersed with tags from other languages, and 
copiously interlarded with quotations from “ Faustine,” and 
similar gems of Mr. Swinburne’s “ first period,” we know what 
to expect. Lady Fairlie Cuninghame’s story, A Wandering 
Star, does not in any way fail to realise our anticipations of 
feverish unwholesomeness. A prominent character in the 
book isa married woman of rank, whose not very innocent 
flirtations are notorious, and whose young nieces speak of one 
of her lovers as “ Aunt Julia’s fancy-man,”—a scrap of conver- 
sation which will give some impression of the general flavour 
of the book. Vega Fitzpatrick is the daughter of an expatriated 
gentleman who has played écarté neither wisely nor quite 
well enough for his reputation. After some very impetuous 
love-passages with the handsome Brian Beresford, she is 
induced to marry a wealthy parvenu who is considerably her 
senior, who is naturally a very unattractive person, and who 
makes himself additionally repellent by taking too much to 
drink. Of course the manifestation of the husband’s weak- 
ness is simultaneous (as in a novel of this kind it is bound to 
be) with the reappearance of Vega’s old lover; and as she 
yields with hardly a protest to his plea for an elopement, 
accident has to be called in to prevent the wandering star from 
taking the Divorce Court as a portion of its orbit. One of 
Lady Fairlie’s young women says of one of her young men: 
“The sort of looks I like are different to his.” Paraphrasing 
this remark, with some rehandling of its grammatical con- 
struction, we may say: “The sort of books we like is different 
from hers.” 

Some time ago, the present writer was asked by a friend 
whether he could recommend any new novel that was “ really 
bright.” Strange as it may seem, at a time when at least one 
new work of fiction sees the light every day of the year, he 
was unable to give the recommendation asked. He could 
name several clever novels, and one or two which were 
unmistakably powerful; but the “bright” book—the book 
which did not thrill or harrow or analyse, but simply enter- 
tained in a brisk, cheerful way—did not seem to be forth- 
coming. Had A Scots Thistle then been published, all difficulty 
would have vanished, for it is a book which is of brightness all 
compact. The heroine certainly has a comparatively bad 
time during the months in which she thinks that the hero has 





married his cousin Rose; but she is not unhappy in a 
depressing way, and the reader is not unhappy at all, because 
he sees that everything is coming right. The Scotch chapters 
and the London society chapters are both admirable, the 
latter specially so, as the work of an author who knows the 
world of which she writes. Dukes and Personages (with a 
large “P”) are somewhat kittle cattle, and in attempting to 
drive them through the pages of a work of fiction, the average 
novelist is apt to come to grief; but Miss Fry never loses her 
head among the great ones. The audacious Lady Maggie 
Graham is a creation that is full of vivacity to the finger- 
tips, and Bell’s two aunts, the Misses Wardlaw, might have 
stepped out of Cranford. Higher praise than this it would be 
hard to give. 

Horsley Grange might also be described as a bright book, 
but a more appropriate epithet would be “ rollicking” or 
“effervescent.” Guy Gravenhil seems to have written in the 
highest of high spirits, and of high spirits a little goes a long 
way. The early chapters, devoted to the experiences of the 
three heroes, who, for no particular reason, go out to rough it 
in the West, are perhaps the most oppressively hilarious; but 
as they have nothing whatever to do with the story, they can 
be read in an irresponsible sort of way; and it is only when 
the travellers reach England that the tale of horsey sport, with 
the inevitable garnish of horsey slang, really begins. Novels of 
hunting, racing, betting, and the like, bear a strong family 
resemblance to each other, the main difference between them 
being that some are the work of authors who really know what 
they are writing about, and some of authors who would have 
their readers believe that they know. Guy Gravenhil belongs 
to the former class, and he has written a book which will be 
high in favour in country houses of the old-fashioned sort, 
where the claims of sport come first and those of society 
second. For the purely urban reader, with limited experiences 
of equitation, a good deal of the novel will have a technical 
caviare quality; but the weak brother—and especially the 
weak sister—will find comfort in the love-story which holds 
its own in the second volume. It will be seen that Horsley 
Grange is not exactly everybody’s book; but it is a good, 
brisk, healthy, open-air story which will be heartily enjoyed 
by enthusiastic sharers of the tastes of its author. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA.* 

A NOVEL written by twenty-four authors—without any 
collaboration or previous arrangement, but simply composed 
chapter after chapter, with no plan for the authors’ guidance 
—is certainly somewhat of a literary curiosity, whatever it 
may be as a specimen of literary art. The authors are all 
fairly well-known and experienced novelists; and it is to be 
supposed that, lending their names to such an experiment, 
they would have done their best to make it a success. We 
cannot say that it has been successful. The homely adage of 
the broth that was spoiled by too many cooks may be applied 
to literature as well as to the kitchen. The editor challenges 
the intelligent reader to discover in the story of Fenella 
traces of the “dominant mind” without which Mr. Besant 
says that all collaboration is useless. The dominant mind 
is, indeed, wanting, and its absence has not contributed to 
the probability of the plot. Also the absence of any pre- 
conceived plan must have robbed the writers themselves of 
any interest that they might otherwise have taken in tlie 
characters with which they had to deal—for what interest 
could they take in a personage when they did not know whether 
he would live through three volumes and be happy ever after- 
wards, or whether he would not be killed in the very next 
chapter P—and this absence of interest on the part of the 
authors is almost as conspicuous as the absence of a dominant 
idea. The result has been a fairly readable novel, that tells 
an extremely silly story. The plot is ridiculous; the characters 
waver and change from chapter to chapter; but there are 
occasionally strong situations, and scraps of fairly good 
dialogue. On the whole, however, the book is an amusing 
one; more amusing still when the reader remembers the con- 
ditions under which it has been written, and the difficulties 
with which the separate authors had to contend. 

Fenella was a tan-coloured beauty. “ Her hair, gloves, and 
shoes were tan-coloured, and closely allied to tan, too, was 
the tawny, true tiger-tint of her hazel eyes.” Miss Helen 








* The Fate of Fenella. By Twenty-four Authors. London: Hutchinson 
and Co, 
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Mathers invented her—and her original colour also; provided 
her with a little son, a flighty character, several flirtations, a 
youthful husband from whom she is temporarily separated ; and 
then, placing her on the box-seat of a coach at Harrogate, by 
the side of her husband, launched her on her journey through 
three volumes. It must be admitted that Miss Mathers did 
not do so badly for her fellow-contributors, in that Fenella, 
of the first chapter, is a sufficiently enigmatic young woman 
surrounded by extremely enigmatic circumstances. To Miss 
Mathers succeeds Mr. Justin McCarthy, who does very little 
to enlighten the reader about the mystery of Fenella’s past, 
but indulges in a little love-making between the heroine and 
a chance acquaintance at the hotel, leaving the task of ex- 
plaining the position of affairs to Mrs. Trollope, who by this 
time must have found it rather a difficult one. That talented 
authoress is fully equal to the occasion, and clears the some- 
what encumbered decks sufficiently for Mr. Conan Doyle to 
know what he is writing about, and what may be expected of 
him. The conduct of Mr. Doyle at this juncture seems to 
us reprehensible in the highest degree. Clearly he should have 
been content with the characters provided for him, and started 
the story on its way; he had plenty of material with Fenella, 
Lord Francis Onslow, her husband, a good young barrister 
who has been making love to Fenella under the impression 
that she was a single woman, and a few minor personages. 
But Mr. Doyle is not content, and provides Fenella with 
another lover, an Austrian, and Lord Francis with a French 
adventuress, who appears suddenly on the scene, and trium- 
phantly robs Fenella of her husband and her character. Miss 
May Crommelin, judging that the matter is not even yet 
sufficiently complicated, telegraphs to London for the Austrian, 
and seats him next to Fenella at the hotel dinner-table, 
with Lord Francis and the French adventuress to face them, 
and so hands over the story to Mr. F. C. Philips. It is hardly 
surprising that the latter should shrink from dealing with 
such a very strained situation. While we deplore his cowardice 
—for by this time we are really impatient for the story 
to get on—we cannot but admire the adroitness with 
which he introduces another character, and harmlessly 
expends his chapter in discussing what has gone be- 
fore. “Rita,” who possibly shared our impatience, plunges 
hurriedly into tragedy, midnight watchings and wander- 
ings, hypnotic trances, murder, and flight; and Mr. Joseph 
Hatton is good enough to complete the murder which “ Rita ” 
had not time to finish, and unkind enough to arrest the wrong 
person. Happily for Fenella, the person arrested, Mrs. 
Lovett-Cameron, the next narrator, has too much womanly 
sympathy to leave her languishing in prison, and with the 
help of her hotel acquaintance, the good young barrister, sets 
her “ free once again.” Besides being a good young man, he 
must have been a remarkably clever one, for his fair client 
persists in pleading guilty to the crime of which she is 
acquitted. And so ends the first volume of the remarkable 
adventures of Fenella. 

By this time, it would seem that the authors must have 
warmed to their work. Hither stirred bya spirit of emulation, 
or anxious to make matters difficult for the unlucky con- 
tributor who follows them, they pile incident on incident, and 
torment the hapless Fenella and the repentant Lord Francis 
in the most grievous fashion. In the hands of Florence 
Marryat, Madame de Vigny, the French adventuress, becomes 
a perfect demon, and Lord Francis, at the hands of the others, 
a more exasperating fool than ever. One cannot help com- 
paring the novel at this second stage to a billiard-table, where 
a game of pool is in progress. “Green on blue—red your 
player,” cries the marker. “ Mrs. Hungerford on Mr. Dowling 
—Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett her player,” cries the editor; and 
forthwith Mrs. Hungerford takes up her pen, takes a life too, 
or misses it, and leaves the ball in as difficult a position 
as possible. All the authors display a tendency which 
must be very annoying to their successors. At the end 
of their chapter they send off the persone dramatis 
on long journeys, scattering them to the ends of the 
earth, and then their immediate successor has to patiently 
rake them together again before any more progress 
can be made. Somehow or other, the story still staggers 
on through kidnapping, murder, madhouses, fire and ship- 
wreck, until it reaches the last chapter of the third volume, 
when Mr. Anstey kindly puts an end to it, and also administers 
the coup de grace to the most hardly used and unfortunate of 
its characters. 





———. 


We have no intention of following out the plot any 
more closely than we have done, and will leave the readers 
to find out for themselves who committed the murder, 
and why he did it, and who he was married to, and why 
he did not live with her, and what is the dénouement of go 
extraordinary a tangle of intrigue and folly. The plot, 
we have said, is not a good one; indeed, it is a very bad 
one. But that is the natural result of its eccentric com. 
position. Still, the authors might sometimes have paid 
a little more attention to what had been written by 
their predecessors, for of obvious blunders there are not a 
few. Mr. Philips, for instance, creates in the course of the 
first volume a certain “Mrs. Grandison.” In the second 
volume she falls into the hands of Mrs. Kennard, who makes 
her into the most inconsistent of women, or, at any rate, gives 
her a character entirely incompatible with that which Mr, 
Philips had originally intended for her. Viewed as an ex. 
periment, the venture is rather an unmeaning one. If the 
editor had omitted to put the names of the different authors 
to their separate contributions, we might at least have enjoyed 
the task of finding them out, and assorting to each name its 
proper fragment of the work. But even that puzzle has been 
denied to us, perhaps fortunately; for the present reviewer 
must frankly confess that, with the exception of one or two, 
he would have failed in detecting the particular work of any 
of the writers. 





CARDINAL MANNING.* 
Tus book, which professes to be little more than a record of 
the chief events in Cardinal Manning’s life from materials 
already before the public, appears to us, nevertheless, to have 
greater value than average works of its class. It not only 
tells the story of his life well and clearly, but it gives, on the 
whole, a true estimate of the character and capacities of one 
who was not easily understood. The friends of Manning since 
his death have spoken of him as a great thinker and a great 
writer, as well as a great administrator, orator, and philan- 
thropist. His enemies have been inclined to trace to some of 
the faults of a demagogue that tendency of his mind which 
has been stigmatised as socialistic. Mr. A. Hutton’s esti- 
mate seems to us truer than either of these. Briefly, he 
ascribes to him two predominant characteristics, the one on 
the side of capacity, the other of character. He was an able 
administrator and a great priest. Allowing the first expres- 
sion to cover a very remarkable power of grasping the details 
of a scheme, or the facts of a complicated case submitted to 
his judgment—a power which would have given him a high 
position among contemporary statesmen—we hold that it 
characterises truly the nature of his ability; although, as we 
shall see later on, he lacked the insight into character and the 
perception of unwelcome facts which were necessary to make 
him an entirely successful administrator. If untiring energy, 
unswerving purpose, and a power of most exact conception and 
expression of his own schemes, and of their consequences as 
they existed in his own mind, together with an admirable 
clearness in the practical discussions appropriate to com- 
mittees or deputations,—if these qualifications in their 
highest degree make up a great administrator, Manning 
undoubtedly wasone. But we believe that the secret of the in- 
fluence and the respect which Manning gained among so many, 
lay in the union with his other endowments of that moral char- 
acter of which his biographer speaks, which was inseparable 
from his conception of the priesthood. His work on The 
Eternal Priesthood will reveal something of what we mean, to 
any one who cares to read it; while those who were associated 
with him in the work of his Episcopate know that it was a 
leading thought,—we might almost say, the ruling passion, 
of his life. Thus, Archbishop Vaughan, in his recent 
address, speaks of the “ repeated and persuasive exposition 
of the noble and divine character of the Christian priesthood,” 
as “the greatest of the spiritual services that he rendered to 
the Church within.” The English people did not understand the 
Catholic conception of the priesthood, but it understood and 
respected regularity of life, devotion to public aims, zeal for 
good works, absolute detachment from luxury and pleasure; 
and these qualities in Manning were due to his unremitting 
efforts to realise the true priest’s life both in himself and in 
others. It was this conception which led him immediately 
after he joined the Roman Church to take St. Charles Bor- 





* Cardinal Manning. By Arthur Woollaston Hutton, M.A. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1892. 
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romeo as his pattern and model, and to form the Congregation 
of Oblates, the key-note of whose life was the priestly ideal. It 
was this same devotion to the idea of the true priest which led 
him, in one of his last public addresses, to tell his audience that 
he wished to die as a priest should, without debts and without 
money; it was the same haunting presence of the wish to do all 
that became a priest, which prompted him on his death-bed, 
when life was actually failing, to express his satisfaction that 
all the prescribed rites had been performed, and all had been 
done “in due order.” 

We think it important to emphasise this point in estimating 
Cardinal Manning, because we believe, as we have said, that 
he never could have been the power he was without it. Also, 
his almost mystical conception of the priesthood was sympto- 
matic of a vein in his character which explains much else. It 
sometimes strikes people as strange that a man whose first 
years of office were identified with the strongest vindication 
of Papal absolutism, should in later life be so identified with 
the popular cause as to be accused of Socialism. Yet we 
believe that the two tendencies, apparently so opposite, had 
to some extent the same cause. The absolute power which 
appealed to him was not that of a Louis XIV., nor of a Napo- 
leon. His love of exalting the central power in the Church had 
in ita strong vein of mysticism. The Bride of the Lamb 
stood forth pure and spotless in the midst of a corrupt world. 
He loved to mark the contrast and to concentrate the 
attention more and more on the concrete representative of the 
Chureb,—the Vicar of Christ. He saw the great battle going 
on between the Revolution and the Church, and his imagination 
tended to centralise the forces of good about the Rock of Peter, 
surrounded by the faith of Christian peoples and by the tradi- 
tions of centuries, with a halo of supernatural glory. Theall- 
destroying sea was beating in vain against the immoveable 
rock. In that impregnuble stronghold was the hope for the 
future, the ark of salvation, for these latter days. He fre- 
quently used such images as these in writing or in conversa- 
tion. No one can read his Pastorals, and other works of that 
time, without detecting a similar strain of thought. 


And how did such sentiments fall in with the democratic 
ideal? Let it be remembered that the alliance is not new. 
Lamennais—however far removed from Manning in char- 
acter and career—combined the most uncompromising assertion 
of Papal claims with devotion to the popular cause. So did 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, notably in their early days. 
With Manning, as with Lamennais in the days of his fervour, 
the hoped for ideal was that of a Christian people ruled and 
guided by an infallible Pope. With Manning, the idea of 
suffering and persecution was strong. To gather together the 
Catholic people in the stronghold of the Papal Church, which 
espoused their cause against the oppression of Governments 
and rich men,—this was the ideal mission of Catholicism. The 
time of retribution was to come. The St. Simonians invoked 
with approval the ultramontane Joseph de Maistre, because 
of the tinge of Illuminism which ran through the French 
Catholie’s views. And similarly it was the almost mystical ex- 
pectation of a great time to come, a renovation of society, anew 
accession of happiness to the human race, a victory of oppressed 
over oppressors, which inspired Manning in his advocacy of 
the popular cause—the cause of the suffering people—as in his 
championship of the suffering and persecuted Church. Such 
was the nature of his sympathy with Home-rule. ‘“ The day 
of restitution has nearly come,” he wrote to Mr. W. O’Brien; 
“T hope to see the daybreak, and I hope you will see the noon- 
tide.” Both in his advocacy of the definition of 1870, and of 
the Home-rule movement, the mystical element was so 
absorbing, that the strong opposing reasons from common- 
sense which, whether warranted or not, deserved consideration, 
were never even understood or weighed by him. The dread of 
Newman, Dupanloup, Montalembert, lest the emphasising of 
Papal claims would simply lead the Church into slavery at the 
hands of un-Christian Governments, was to Manning simply 
the voice of weak human nature against a divine cause and a 
divine truth. And similarly the practical knowledge which 
makes Unionists dread the Home-rule movement, was not 
merely unconvincing to Manning; it had no effect on 
him whatever. He disposed of the fears of the Ulster 
Orangemen in one sentence: “The children of martyrs are 
not persecutors.” Why, then, were the “children of martyrs ” 
boycotters and campaigners? His enthusiasm for the people 
lived in a serene atmosphere outside the reach of discussion- 





Vow populi, vow Dei,—even if he did not accept this saying as 
literal truth, it represents the spirit in which he espoused the 
popular cause where he did so. There was little or nothing in 
him of the mere vulgar love of popular applause. In the early 
days of his archiepiscopal life, he spoke much of a coming per- 
secution. He told his priests that when the time came, their 
business would simply be to “stand and be shot;” and there 
is no reason to doubt that he would have boldly and cheerfully 
gone to the stake himself. In this spirit he never changed. 
Those who knew him best would say that he would have 
adhered to his advocacy whatever it cost him. It was not 
love of applause, but a mystical faith, which actuated him. 
We believe him to have been mistaken, and to have in many 
ways done great harm by his democratic tendency; but, never- 
theless, we believe that in the man himself it had some 
elements of a very noble enthusiasm. 

But while we hold that Manning’s mysticism hada share in 
his deeply spiritual conceptions of the Catholic Church and 
priesthood, it had also another element which Mr. A. Hutton 
does not contemplate, which was allied to a type very 
different from the Catholic. The most mystical, per- 
haps, of modern Catholic saints was St. Theresa; the most 
remarkable exemplification of the Catholic spiritual life, in 
many ways, since the Reformation, was St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Both of these saints founded orders which are still flourishing. 
Both were distinguished by their eminently practical turn of 
mind and frank recognition of facts. Their faith and their 
mysticism never for a moment made them fatalistic, or led 
them to be unreal, in anticipation of what was tocome. Their 
mysticism was, indeed, more akin to Cardinal Newman’s than 
to Cardinal Manning’s. They saw the supernatural through 
the natural: but they never failed to recognise truly and 
exactly the forces which had to be reckoned with. Hence the 
admirably devised foundations of these typically Catholic 
saints, which have won the admiration of men of the world 
for the knowledge of human nature and the skill in organisa- 
tion which they displayed. Hence it is that the Jesuits have 
been such an extraordinary force in a Europe which was 
abandoning the traditions of Christendom, and out of har- 
mony with many of its old institutions. Parendo vincunt. 
They have known how to bend to facts, as well as now to 
control them. Manning, on the contrary, tended to 
carry his mysticism to fanaticism and fatalism. It had 
in it a Puritan element. He treated the definition of 1870 
as a fixed point which was bound to be reached in the 
fated course of events. He tended to prophesy readily perse- 
cutions or millenniums. He did not habitually understand, 
as we have said, reasons against his schemes, regarding those 
schemes as divinely appointed, and as destined to be accom- 
plished by the divine will in opposition to human wills. He 
was apt to speak of “the Truth,” meaning thereby the 
opinion or line which he had himself adopted ; and to hesitate 
as to its being in fact entirely true, even in deference to 
weighty considerations, appeared to him weakness or un- 
faithfulness. Consequently, he was in some ways a bad 
administrator in matters in which Catholics have been signally 
successful. We believe that his multiplication of ecclesiastical 
seminaries, in the teeth of the advice of men of practical 
experience, is looked on among English Romanists as a 
very unfortunate step; and such a measure, in its neglect of 
practical considerations, is peculiarly out of harmony with the 
true genius of the Roman system, which is, in a sense, so 
empirical in its methods. 

Be this as it may, it appears to us that the large share 
occupied by mysticism in Manning’s character—a mysticism 
into which the ascetic spirit of devotion not unfrequently 
entered—needs to be more dwelt on than it has been. Mr. 
A. Hutton gives the key, but it does not fall into his plan to 
do more. Those who care to understand better a man the 
remarkable extent of whose influence is at first sight hard to 
account for, will do well to read more of his works on the 
Church and the spiritual life; and the bibliography at the end 
of this volume will give them every facility for such a purpose. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Agodide: a Morphological Study. By Henry Meyners 
Bernard, M.A. Cantab. ‘“ Nature Series.” (Macmillan and Co.) 
—A work like the present strikingly illustrates the enormous 
change which has come over the ideas and methods of biology 
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since the general acceptance by scientific men of the fundamental 
ideas enunciated in Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” Fifty years 
ago, inquiries into the relationships between species could have 
had only an academic value; nor had any lines for profitable 
research in such a direction then been laid down. But now 
that naturalists regard species, not as a congeries of isolated 
entities, but as the extremities of the ramifying branches of a 
vast tree, they are eagerly searching in all directions to find the 
connecting links, past and present, between groups now more 
or less widely separated. At first sight, it might appear that 
there is but little resemblance between a worm and a crab or 
a lobster, except that they belong to the great class of Annulosa, 
or jointed animals. Nevertheless, there are sufficient points of 
resemblance between the Annelida and Crustacea to lead 
naturalists to seek for connecting links between them; but 
hitherto without success. Mr. Bernard’s studies in the anatomy 
of the Apodide (a small group of Crustacea usually met with 
in pools and ditches formed by rain-water), however, led him to 
regard these animals as closely related to the carnivorous 
Annelida. Pursuing the subject further, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that Apus is actually derived from a carnivorous 
Annelid which acquired the habit of browsing, with the first five 
segments of the body bent round, which finally became fused 
together into a new form of head. Such an explanation seems 
at first sight almost too simple to be true; but the author has 
followed up his inquiries by investigations into the structure of 
the larval Nauplius form of Crustacea, and of the more archaic 
recent, and fossil adult forms, such as Limulus and the Trilobites, 
and has finally been led to derive the origin of the whole class 
Crustacea from his bent Annelid; and further, in a chapter on the 
curious transitional form Peripatus, he claims an analogous origin 
(but from an unbent Annelid) for ths Tracheata likewise. It is well 
known that the best authorities consider that the head of an 
insect is similarly formed by the fusion of several segments, or 
somites. The details of Mr. Bernard’s researches (as far as he 
has been able to state them within the limits of a small volume) 
can only be fully appreciated by specialists; but his observations 
will nevertheless be read with interest by all who care to follow the 
progress of philosophical natural history. If his conclusions 
should prove well established, they may form the basis for a new 
and almost infinitely extended series of observations on the 
simple but highly suggestive theory which he has brought for- 
ward in this interesting little book. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1892. From Official Sources, by S. P. 
Musson and F. Laurence Roxburgh. (E. Stanford.)——The 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company. (Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany, New York.) -Royal University of Ireland Examination- 
Papers, 1891. (A. Thom and Co., Dublin and London.) ——Madras 
Christian College Calendar, 1891-92. (Lawrence Asylum Press, 
Madras.)——The Dentists’ Register, 1892. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode.) Emigrants’ Information Ofice Handbook (same pub- 
lishers), giving information about Canada, the Australasian 
Colonies, and the South African Offices. 


She Loved a Sailor. By Amelia E. Barr. (Clarke and Co.)— 
The loves of Virginia Mason (who is much misrepresented by the 
“simpering Miss” on the cover) and Captain Bradford make a 
pleasant story. The Captain, it is true, disappears for a time, 
but the intelligent reader does not give up hope, is, on the con- 
trary, quite persuaded that he will turn up again when he is 
absolutely wanted. But the main interest of Miss Barr’s book is 
to be found in another couple, in Jane Ketelton and Nigel Forfar, 
a Southern planter. The tale belongs to pre-Civil War times. 
There is power about this part of the book, but it cannot be called 
pleasant, and we are somewhat inclined to resent being drawn 
into it under what may be called false pretences. The tragedy 
of Nigel’s life and death are certainly quite unlike anything that 
might be expected from the title of the volume. 

My Mission to Abyssinia, By Geraid H. Portal. (E. Arnold.)— 
Mr. Portal went, at the request of the British Government, after 
the slaughter of the Italian troops at Dogali (on the road be- 
tween Massowah and Sahati), to mediate between King Johannis 
of Abyssinia and the Italian Government. The Cabinet of Rome 
was bent on avenging the defeat; but if the Abyssinian King 
could be induced to give satisfaction, they would desist from 
action. It was Mr. Portal’s duty to make his way to the King, 
and induce him, if he could, to do what the Italian Government 
wanted. Many difficulties were in the way. The country is not 
an easy one to traverse. Guides, i.e., trustworthy guides, could 
hardly be found; there were powerful persons, notably Ras-Alula, 
the Abyssinian Commander-in-Chief, who were unwilling that 
the mission should reach the King. After a variety of perilous 
adventures, Mr. Portal and his companions did reach King 
Johannis, and then found that he had come for nothing. The 
terms which he brought were essentially unacceptable. The Abys- 











sinians had done nothing more than what was within their right 
when they attacked the Italians. (Mr. Portal, indeed, stretched 
his commission to the utmost when he asserted that no European 
nation would commit “a massacre of that sort.” Europeans 
killed in war are always said to be “massacred.”) In the end, 
the envoy got safe back, not having laboured in vain, as his toi]. 
some and dangerous journey enabled him to see much of an 
almost unknown country and people, and to collect the materials 
for an interesting and valuable book. 

An East London Mystery. By Adeline Sargeant. 3 vols, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Sargeant begins her first volume 
with what she calls a “ prelude.” A murder is committed in an 
empty house at the East End of London; and we are then taken 
back some time, led up to the deed, and have the sequel told, 
We must own that the title repelled us, and that the story is not 
exactly to our liking; still, it is only fair to say that the author 
has done her work well, and with good taste. There is clever 
contrivance in the plot, some skill in the drawing of character, 
and good literary work in the writing. 

Adrift in America. By Cecil Roberts. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—Whatever may be the merits or demerits of Mr. Cecil Roberts, 
there can be no doubt of his candour. <A plainer, more un- 
varnished account of “ work and adventure” we have never seen, 
After being nine years at sea, Mr. Roberts thought that he should 
like a change to work on laud. Leaving his ship at New York, 
he went to Indiana, took a job as a bricklayer’s labourer, and 
then as a farm-hand, earning $15 per month. But he did not 
please the Indiana people, as we learn without much surprise, 
Then he had a threshing job at Fargo; then become hotel-clerk 
(it being part of his duty to take the drunken men to bed), and 
then a farm-labourer again, on Maple River. Here the climate 
did not please him, and he resolved to go to the South-West 
thinking that Texas or California would be pleasanter in 
winter than Dakota. This was, in fact, the beginning of 
his troubles. To change his quarters in ‘the winter was 
as he acknowledges, a great mistake. He left “ Maple River 
with $90 in his pocket; but from that moment he was 
going down-hill, always living from hand to mouth, and 
often coming about as near to starvation as a man well can 
in the States. Wecannot follow the adventurer through his 
curious vicissitudes; let it suffice to say that, having found his 
way to Texas, he was less satisfied than he had been with Dakota, 
that he again crossed America, found employment in his original 
occupation on board an Atlantic liner—after having been drugged 
and carried on board an American merchantman—and finally 
landed in Glasgow with thirty shillings in his pocket, the net 
result of his toils and wanderings. Our Ulysses was, by his own 
confession, somewhat unscrupulous. He never hesitated to de- 
fraud the railways when he was short of money, by secreting 
himself in a waggon, and he owns to having stolen and eaten a 
turkey, though he must be allowed the credit of having resisted 
the temptation as long as he had a cent in his pocket. In fact, 
his social creed is summed up in what he says of a professional 
gambler, in whose employment he was for atime: “TI liked him 
and he was kind to me, and I don’t care in the least what he did 
for a living.” However, his book will scarcely do any harm; no 
one after reading it would like to be “ adrift in America.” 

The Imitation of Buddha. Compiled by Ernest M. Bowden. 
(Methuen.)—It is interesting to see what a number of admirable 
maxims can be gathered from Buddhist literature, nor would it 
be reasonable to object to such a collection as this. But the title 
of the book, with its inevitable suggestion, is not to our liking. 
To those who believe in Christianity there can be but one ideal, 
one object of imitation. 

How to Read Character in Features, Forms, and Faces. By Henry 
Frith. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Mr. Frith is a believer in 
chiromancy, phrenology, and other “ ologies ” for which language 
has not discovered names. He sees character in hair (ladies with 
golden hair and light-brown eyes are not to be trusted), in eye- 
brows (don’t trust any one whose eyebrows meet), in eyes 
(“the black eye is least desirable”), in noses (Grecian noses are, 
“alas! sometimes almost heartless”), in mouths (“the some- 
what overhanging upper-lip is a token of a good temperament ”), 
in ears (“ears which stand out from the head, in a wolfish kind 
of way, are indicative of cruelty, and when closely formed, of 
avarice ”), and of course in the forehead. Let us hope that none 
of the readers of the Spectator or their friends have a head 
developed very much above the ears, for “this is a bad indication, 
and such an individual is capable of falsehood, theft, and even 
murder.” 

Poverty: its Genesis and Exodus. By John George Goddard. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Goddard would have done 
well to make sure of his facts before he went on to his theories. 
On p. 2 we find the statement : “ Nearly one-tenth of the popula- 
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tion are in receipt of Poor-Law relief.” This is made on the 
authority of ‘ ‘Fabian Tract No.17.” The official returns give 
the population at twenty-nine millions (in round numbers), and 
the number of paupers at 817,190. But, if Mr. Goddard’s figures 
are right, these last figures ought to be 2,900,000, or, to give 
him the benefit of his “nearly,” 2,817,190. There we get a trifling 
error of two millions. On the next page we see that all the per- 
gons dying in London hospitals are put down as paupers,—a very 
mistaken assumption indeed. The reduced total of Land-tax is 
mentioned without a hint of the amount that has been redeemed. 
Till Mr. Goddard can get his facts right, it is useless to examine 
his theories. Even then, one would hardly trust a doctor who 
makes such egregious mistakes in his diagnosis. 


Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Revised and enlarged 
by Ludwig Schwabe. Authorised Translation of George C. W. 
Warr, M.A. Vol. II.,“‘ The Imperial Period.” (Bell and Sons.)— 
This second volume completes the work, a treasury of knowledge 
on the subject such as is not to be found elsewhere. It cannot be 
said that the book is attractive to a reader. Compared, for 
instance, with Mr. Simcox’s “ History of Latin Literature,” it will 
appear technical and dry; but to the student it is simply in- 
valuable. He may be sure that he has in these pages all the 
information available, and that this information is exact. The 
translator has not always made the additions representative of 
English work on the classics that he might have made. Some of 
the English translations might, for instance, have been mentioned, 
as Sir H. Savile’s and Richard Grenewey’s translation of Tacitus, 
and Philemon Holland’s “ Natural History of Pliny,” to speak 
of one only of Holland’s works. This is not a matter of much 
importance, practically ; the references which the English student 
especially needs, to Continental literature, he gets. 


Chronicles of King Henry VIIT. of England. Translated from the 
Spanish by Martin A. Sharp Hume. (Bell and Sons.)—A manu- 
script bearing the title given above (in Spanish) was brought 
before a learned Society in Madrid in 1873. Inquiry showed that 
many earlier copies existed in Madrid and the Escurial. Some of 
these carried on the story to the death of the Protector Somerset ; 
others were continued into the reign of Mary ; but the latter con- 
tinuation was clearly by another hand. 'The document is of con- 
siderable interest, but of not much historical value. The writer, 
about whose identity the translator makes some judicious remarks, 
was not a well-informed person. He gives only one date, and that 
egregiously wrong, as he makes 1530, the year in which Wolsey 
died, to be that of the beginning of his power. He confuses the 
order of the King’s marriages, and he says there were ninety thou- 
sand parishes in England, and that the revenues of all of them 
had been seized for the King (in Edward VI.’s time). But there 
are some curious pictures of life, and possibly some particulars of 
history not mentioned by other chroniclers. 

The Adelaide Procter Birthlay-Book, compiled by “ F. G.” 
(Bell and Sons), sufficiently describes its purpose by its title. It 
is a very neat little volume, well printed, and on good paper, and 
of asize to be conveniently carried in the pocket. A birthday- 
book, to be worked really well, should always be at hand. A 
person with the art of being gracefully importunate might thus 
make a very interesting volume. 

We have received a volume of In His Name : the Ragged School 
and Mission Union Record, containing two volumes (1890-1891) in 
one, 


Booxs Ruczivep.—The Dog Owner's Annual, 1892. (Dean and 
Son ) The New Gallery, Academy Notes (Chatto and Windus) ; 
Academy Sketches (Allen); The Royal Academy (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.), 1892. By H. Blackburn. Royal Academy Pictures. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. (Cassell and Co.)——A second edition of Dr. 
J. E. Taylor’s Tourists’ Guide to Suffolk; a second edition of Mr. 
P. H. Ditchfield’s Tourists’ Guide to Berkshire ; a third edition of 
the late Mr. P. Bevan’s Tourists’ Guide to the Channel Islands, and 
anew edition of the Tourists’ Guide to the Wye, both revised and 
edited by Mr. R. N. Worth,—all four Guides being additions to 
the excellent series published by Mr. Edward Stanford. 
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Allen (G.), The Great Taboo, 12m0 ...csecsscsscescescescessereeeess (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Anstey (F.), Travelling Companions, 4t0 .......scccccssesseceesesseeces (Longmans) 5/0 
Atherton (G. F.), A Question of Time, er 8vo. (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Ball (R. S.), In Starry Realms, cr 8VO ....ssesccscesesseee sesseseeseses ilatienes (Isbister) 7/6 
Bastuble (C. F.), Public Finance, 8v0 .....ccseceecesses midtdigcescasancecies (Macmillan) 12/6 
Bentinck (Lord W.), “ Rulers of India,” cr 8v0 ........00 fesculess ...(Frowde) 2/5 
Bere (K. B. B.), Country Thoughts for Town Readers, er 8yo ......(Simpkin) 3/6 
Besant (W.), Dorothy Wallis, cr 8V0 ..s.ssssssessessessestesseecsecsesesees (Longmans) 6/0 


Bigelow (P.), German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbours (Cassell & Co.) 3/0 
. osanquet (B.), History of Aisthetie, 8vo -(Sonnenschein) 10/6 
oe don (Miss), The Venetians, 3 vols. CY SVO .....c.cccssccossgceeceecee ces a 31/6 

rothers (A,), Photography ; its History, &c., sosveree(GQriffin) 18/0 












Carmela ; or, the Plague of Naples, l2m0........-.....csse-seeeeeee (K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Church (A. J.), Pictures from Koman Life, cr 8vo .. (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Cicero de Oratore, Books i. to iii, ed. by A. S. Wilkins, 8yvo ....(Frowde) 1 
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Cooper (0. A.), Seeking the Sun, cr 870 .........-ceccecseceeseeseeces (Douglas) 6 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated by ©. E. Norton, Vol. IfI....(Macmillan) 3 
Denvier (J.), Irish in Britain, cr 8V0 .............csceeceeeeeconeeeees (K. Paul & Co.) 6 
De Stael (Madame), ‘‘ Great French Writers,’’ cr GO . ccckcled celta ce (Unwin) 3 
Farley (W.), Rachel Reno, cr 8v0............ csssecceseeeeee ..(Digby & Long) 3 
Ellinwood (F. F.), Oriental Religions, CF SVO .......cccccsccccccessce-soreeeee (Nisbet) 7, 
Farrar (F. W.), Voice from Sinai, MEN <<. intetuanntacopacmaempantaaienicaan (Isbister) 5 
Felbermann (L.), Hungary and its P eople, eeSva <......<1 (Griffith & Farran) 1 


Forrester (Mrs.), Of the World Worldly, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. .(Hurst & Blackett) 2 
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Fraser (D.), Sound Doctrine, cr 8vo . ...(Presbyterian Pub. Co.) =) 
Gomme (G. L.), Ethnology in Folk- Lore, ib GAO ceciavecseseterte (K. eine &Co.) 2 
Goodhart (J. F. 1, On Common Neuroses, cr 8vo . s-eceee(Lewis) 2 
Goodman (E. J ), Best Tour in Norway, cr 8vo “(8. Low) 7 
Gray (E. ry ), My Stewardship, er 8vo ..(Methuen) 3 
Hake (A. E.), Suffering London, 8Vo0 ..............+-+ .(Se. Press) 3; 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Livery | Companies of the » City of L mnenschein) 25/0 
Hetherington (H. F.), No Compromise, 5 vols. cr 8vo...... (@ riffith & Farran) 31/6 
Homer's Odyssey, edited by A. Platt, cr 8v0 ..............006 (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Hooper (G.), Abraham Farbert, Governor of Sedan. 8V0........+..- (Longmans) 10/6 
Hosken (J. D.), Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod, 12mo. ..(Macmillan) 5/0 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Lady Patty, 12mm .............ccceceeceeseeceeeeeres (F. V. White) 2/6 
James (C.), Curiosities of Scripture History Prior to Reformation Cia 7/6 
Johnston (C. F. H.’, Book of Saint Basil the Great, cr 8V0 .........++ (Frowde) 7/6 
Jusserand (J. J.), French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II.. a me 12/0 
Kennard (E.), Me Friends in the Hunting Field, cr 8vo ......... (FE. V. White) 
Kersley (G. H.), Lorenzo il Pittore and Love-Si ynnets, Ct ae (Bickers) | 


Landis (H. G.), Compendium of Obstetrics, er 8vo 
Larminie (W.), Fand, and other Poems. cr 8vo....... 














Lee (S. L.), Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbe Jherbury (Gibbings) 
Letourneau (C.,), Property, Cr BVO .........-ceccereeerectecenseeceneeeresseeees (W. Scott) 
Lewis (S. S.), Life of, by A. 8. Lewis, er 8vo é i 

Life’s Greatest Possibility, 12m0 ..............c.cecceeeee (K. Paul & Co.) 
Loftie (W. J.), Cathedral Churches of England, 12mo.. ....(Stanford) 5/ 
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Lowe (C.), Foar National Exhibitions in London, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
Maclean (A. J.), The Catholicos of the East, er 8vo... ....... (3.P.C.K.) 
Macpherson (J.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gal atiaus, “8¥0.. Sa concaien siititandh (Clark) 1 
Mallock (W. H.), Humaa Document, 3 vols. er 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 


Maverick’s Short Stories, Rounded up by Puck’s Authors, 16mo (Brentanos) 4/0 
Mayer (A. M.), Sport with the Gun and Rod in America, roy 8vo .. Tome 21/0 
McKendrick (J. G.), Life in Motion, Cr 800 ........0..0.c0-c-ceeeeceesenseones (Black) 5/0 
Middleton (I. H.), Illuminated MS3S., Classical & Me yal (Gi amb, U. Press) 21/0 
Muddock (J. E.), For God and the Czar, Cr 8VO  ......ceecceseeccessereeees (Newnes) 3/6 
Murray (D.), Sins of the Father, cr 8vo .............. (Digby & Long) 3/6 







Parker (G,), Round the Compass in Austrs | OS RS (Hatchinson) 7 6 
Patrick (J.), Apology of Origen in Reply to Cels us, cr 8vO ...... (Blackwood) 7/6 
Dien CW). ETO GOO, BIW nce e cctescoseversesevesseecentsnessoncnnsas (Macmillan) 10/6 





Ramsay (Sir J. H., Bart ve Lancaster and Yor k, 2 vols, ...(Clarendon Press) 36/0 
Romanes (G. J.), The Darwinian CR GGET CH CUO ocacsantasnncisnanss: (Longmans) 10/6 
RoundJ. H.), Geoffrey Mandeville: a Study of the penwiereaisioe (Longmans) 16/0 


















Selby (A.), In the Sunlight, er 8vo (Warne) 2/0 
Shore (T. W. ), History of Hamps hire, Svo ... a. 8 7.6 
Sidgwick (A.), Distinction and Criticism of Beliefs, “cr Svo. (Longmans) 6/0 
Thiers, ** Great French Writers,” cr 8V0 .......cccc-ce.csccecosserceseeceee es (Unwin) 3/6 
Three Hundred and Sixty-six Dinners, 18mo Putnams) 5/0 
Vincent (A.), Lex Mundi, er 8vo.... (E. Stock) 3/6 
Walmsley (IF. H.), Outlines of Insanity, 8vo . 3/6 
Walmsley (H. M.), Branksome Dene, Cr 8V0 ........ccceceeeeeseeceeees (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Whyte (H.), In Part to Blame, cr 8vo........ ine 3.6 
Wise (8. R.), Industrial Freedom, er 8vo Lasse Co.) 50 
Wood (H. E.), Life of, by C. Williams, 8vo . mS Low) = 


York Journal of Convocation, 8V0 ........6...ceeceeeeeeee ES are (Sampson) 


“LIBERTY ” SILKS, 


i“ 
LI B ERTY - | . New Pai i able, and Inexpensive, ) 
2 g' s3igns, 
Sl LKS ( n ew 1in Co ouring sandin ew Veslg 


ecially adapted for soft, light, and durable 
a (W: eee Gowns and Draperies for Early 
FOR | Summer Wear. 

Prices, 15s. 6d., 193 6d., and 25a. per piece 
of about 7 7 yards, "34 in, wide ; and lz, lld, per 
| y ard, 22 in. wide. 

New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

















New Parrerns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CoO., 


OSLER’ Ss CRYSTAL, ‘GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 





Patent TRIPLE- SPLICED IN STEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the fir is of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible incre: se in the we ight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PaTENTEES— 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 













CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. M: vp Ae in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of th« 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 

Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 

Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. ae 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREBT, “LONDON, W ° 








| Railway Station—M ATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK, 
| CONSULTING aud RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
S M ED LEY’ Ss. se Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
alconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





Terms—2j to 4 guineas a week, 
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COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


‘THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘ Our 
Eyes”’ (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 











i i TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION and PEACE 

ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on MONDAY, 
May 30th, at the WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, at 3 pm. The Loro 
BisuHop of DurHam will preside, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH FXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Students. Reference: given and required, 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETT and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 28th. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th. 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

cto of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fil] up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE, for Women- 
Studeats attending the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff.—The Executive Committee are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal 
will be required to enter on her duties in September, 1892,—Applications, with 
copies of not less than three recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than June 
4th, to the Hon. Secretary.—For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRETARY, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 











HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College, Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &e., 
including Civil, Madbanielt Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
Dy eing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





( CKHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS.—On JULY 14tb, NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years, Examination held simultaneously at Kingsler, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 


rP\HE VICAR of a Country Parish RECOMMENDS very 

highly a GENTLEMAN of refinement and talent as SECRETARY to a 
Gentleman, or for any position of trast; would be willing to act as Tutor ; 
musical.—Apply, VICAR, Appleby, Doncaster. 








fy ARES OR OUGE COLLEGE.—THIRTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £12 a year, together 
with FOUR COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate admission), will be 
competed for in June next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined 
to Candidates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to mem- 
bers of the School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 17.—Fall particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr, F, J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Lang 
heute, aoe, intuiding Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &e,, 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892, 





es 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £59 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Exsmination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, “‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

lst and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi. 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRECAKY, Tie College, Cheltenham, 

















PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum, The Examination will be held at bg ereg and ut Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £1l; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr, 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited — 
WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANI-MISTRESS, _ luitial 
Salary, £100 to £120. Modern Languages and Classics required ; knowledze of 
Drill desirable. — Applications, with copies of testimonials, and stating age, expe- 
rience, and other particulars, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 3! Hagley 
Road, Birmingham, not later than June 6th, 




















ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.-TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars on application, 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 








\'T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CLERGYMAN’S WIFE would be glad to receive a 
‘ little GIRL, age 8-11, to educate with her own child.—Apply to the 
Rey. F. BARKER, Grassendale Vicarage, Liverpool. 

















LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 


——— AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Easton or Kensington (Addison Road), and date to suit 
the convenience of pa:sengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
and at Messrs, Gaze and Son’s Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., and 4 Northumber- 
land Avenue, as well as at the Railway Stations. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, a Special Train will leave Euston Station at 
10 35a.m. for Birmingham and Windermere. On Saturday, June 4th, Special 
Express Train; will leave Euston Station at 425 p.m. and 6.55 p.m. for 
Birmingham, Special Express Trains will also leave Birmingham (New Street), 
on this date at 2.8 p.m. and 4.5 p.m. for Northampton, calling at Stechford, 
Coventry, and Rugby; the ordinary trains leaving Birmingham at 2 p.m. and 
4 p.m. will not convey passengers to these places. On Whit Monday, 
June 6th, the 9.30 a.m. train from Euston will not run. Passengers for 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c., will be conveyed by the 9 a.m. train. The 
12 noon and 4 p.m. Expresses will not be run : passengers will leave at 12.10 noon, 
and 4.10 p.m. respectively. The 4.30 p.m. train from Euston will not be ran: 
passengers will be conveyed by the 5 p.m. train, except those for Melton 
Mowbray, Nottingham, and the G.N. line, who must on this date travel by the 
3.15 p.m. train from Euston. The Through Carriages between London and the 
following places will not be run, viz.: — Leamington, Walsall, Macclesfield, 
Welshpool, Aberystwyth, Rochdale, Knutsford, Southport, Bolton, Birkenhead, 
and Bangor. On Whit Monday, June 6th, numerous residential trains will not 
be run, nor the Dining Saloons between London and Liverpool and Manchester, 
but the Saloons between London and Glasgow will ran as usual. 


For full particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 
Euston Station, May, 1892, G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: No. 6 8t. Andrew &quare. London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


ceeeteetet ete eeweeeeeee & & 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first 
for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an immediate 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the policies of those who 
participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

The Surplus at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 
entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 
Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 

Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 

















Age next Birthday. 2 | 30 35 | 40 | 50 | 3 | 
During Life ............ 11g 0 | £2 1 6| €2 610 | 2214 9) 3 5 9) ee17| #5 111 | 
21 Payments ........ 2126] 2154 / 302] 37 St] 317 6| 4121] 5102 | 




















(The usual non-participating Rates differ ‘little from these Premiums. ] 7 
* A person cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20153. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ Atage 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 
Premiums bave ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


At the 54th ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 
the following were the Results reported for the year 1891 :— 
Total Income, £936,723. 


Before the 


New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. Premiums in year, £609,292. 
The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


The Funds (increased in the year by £444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 
Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, &c., are specially Liberal. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_~>———__ 
OvurTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terma, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c,—Addrees, Mr. G. B. 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








4a4. £8. a. 
RUPTURE SOCIETY > Be sideusuigndacsonaaseceieadceasa - 1010 0 er nae satedenaheiaseans 22 : 
HE ‘ alf-Page ......... 5 5 0 alf-Column........ . 
PaTron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. Quarter-Page 212 6] Quart r-Column ...........00008 ~ O17 6 
This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose of supplying Ccaianae 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum and Outside Page cecvccsssssssccesee £1414 O| Inside Page scccssssssseesseevee £12 12 0 


every donor of £10 10s in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 
mendation annually. 

The peor of either sex afflicted with Rupture may obtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Collector, and in urgent cases an order for a Truss may 
be obtained from the trussmak er, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the produc- 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eight years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Soc eties and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in London for distribution. 

Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


Bow, W.C.—By order, 
WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, .)_ Joint 
WM. CHURCHILL TAYLER, 5 Secretaries. 








Serms of Subscription. 


——_—@——_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 


{cluding postage to any part of the United 
cla ee | Se Ee 014 3...... 072 


Kingdom ... eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c..., mes <a ie ae deo AE Oecicts OM Sin ors 








Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “SprcraTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





N ITALY, GENTLEMEN. 
FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPI- 


of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. 
Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS on his 
#fARM,.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, Toscana. 





Piccadilly, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT andj -—— = 

PILLS.—Never at Fav.t.—In all irritations 
of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofalous 
enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment 
presents a ready and easy means of cure which never 
disappoints the most favourable expectations. It 
manifests a peculiar power in restraining imflamma- 
tion, removing stagnation, cooling the heated blood, 
and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy dis- 
charges, Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no 
less remarkable for their power in improving the | 
general condition and habit of body, which renders 
the cures complete and permanent, Under the | 
general i: fluence of these potent remedies, the puny | 
infant becomes the robust child; the pale and | 
‘euaciat d reguin colour and rotundity; and the | 
yapeptic eats freely without fear. 


would digest.” 


LD - ESTABLISHED 

PAPER for SALE, owing to illness of owner. 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects | Very fine property; profits, large income ; beautiful 
residential town. Suit any one, as it is practically | 
under management, and is in every respect a first- 
class and desirable investment. Price about £4,500. 
—Write, “H. Y.,” Willing’s Advertising Offices, 162 


y 
BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“‘ I have given BENGER’SFOOD | 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six | 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased | 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not | 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took | 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of | 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


NEWS- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
COC O A. 


| Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


| 
| 
USE 
| 
| 
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COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


(THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopt-d in the jirst instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘‘ Our 
Eyes”’ (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 











NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION and PEACE 

ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on MONDAY, 

May 30th, at the WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, at 3 pm. The Loro 
BisHop of DurHam will preside, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH FXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Students. References given and required, 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETT and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar. 


= REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 28th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th. 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

= of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fil] up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 














A BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE, for Women- 

Students attending the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff.—The Executive Committee are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal 
will be required to enter on her duties in September, 1892.—Applications, with 
copies of not less than three recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than June 
4th, to the Hon. Secretary.—For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRETARY, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 





‘= YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College, Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &c., 
including Civil, seein. Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
Dy; eing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 





M ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 

NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 

COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


()°EBAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY l4tb, NINE OPEN SCHOLARSGIPS will 
be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years. Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 


(oe VICAR of a Country Parish RECOMMENDS very 
highly a GENTLEMAN of refinement and talent as SECRETARY to a 
Gentleman, or for any position of trast; would be willing to act as Tutor ; 
musical.—Apply, VICAR, Appleby, Doncaster. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—THIRTEEN 
i SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £12 a year, together 
with FOUR COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate admission), will be 
competed for in June next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined 
to Candidates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to mem- 
bers of the School and others without distinction ; two wil! be offered for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 17.—Full particulars 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARy, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Lang 
Agents, pao, initia Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &,, 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892. 





_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £59 year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College. will be awarded on the results 
of an Exsmination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beantiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31st and JUNE 

lst and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi. 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRECAKY, Tue College, Cheltenham, 














PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN. 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELEOTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited— 
WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANTI-MISTRESS, Initial 
Salary, £100 to £120. Modern Languages and Classic3 required ; knowledge of 
Drill desirable.— Applications, with copies of testimonials, and stating age, expe. 
rience, and other particulars, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 3! Hagley 
Road, Birmingham, not later than June 6th. 
ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.-TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars on application. 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


























\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ; 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CLERGYMAN’S WIFE would be glad to receive a 
little GIRL, age 8-11, to educate with her own child.—Apply to the 
Rev. F. BARKER, Grassendale Vicarage, Liverpool. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 























i AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Efston or Kensington (Addison Road), and date1 to suit 
the convenience of pasengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
and at Messrs, Gaze and Son’s Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., and 4 Northumber- 
land Avenue, as well as at the Railway Stations. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, a Special Train will leave Euston Station at 
10 35a.m. for Birmingham and Windermere. On Saturday, June 4th, Special 
Express Trains will leave Euston Scation at 425 p.m. and 6.55 p.m. for 
Birmingham, Special Express Trains will also leave Birmingham (New Street), 
on this date at 2.8 p.m. and 4.5 p.m. for Northampton, calling at Stechford, 
Coventry, and Rugby; the ordinary trains leaving Birmingham at 2 p.m. and 
4 p.m. will not convey passengers to these places. On Whit Monday, 
June 6th, the 9.30 a.m. train from Euston will not run, Passengers for 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c., will be conveyed by the 9 a.m. train. The 
12 noon and 4 p.m. Expresses will not be run: passengers will leave at 12.10 noon, 
and 4.10 p.m. respectively. The 4.30 p.m. train from Euston will not be ran: 
passengers will be conveyed by the 5 p.m. train, except those for Melton 
Mowbray, Nottingham, and the G.N. line, who must on this date travel by the 
3.15 p.m. train from Euston. The Through Carriages between London and the 
following places will not be run, viz.: — Leamington, Walsall, Macclesfield, 
Welshpool, Aberystwyth, Rochdale, Knutsford, Southport, Bolton, Birkenhead, 
and Bangor. On Whit Monday, June 6th, numerous residential trains will not 
be run, nor the Dining Saloons between London and Liverpool and Manchester, 
but the Saloons between London and Glasgow will ran as usual, 


For full particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 





may be obtained on application to Mr, F. J, LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 





Euston Station, May, 1892, G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: No. 6 St. Andrew Square. 


London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


ceeeeeteeteeeeeeetet& O&O & & 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first 
for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an immediate 


Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the policies of those who 


participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 


The Surplus at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 
entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 


Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 




















(The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. } 


Age next Birthday. 23 6| 30 35 40 4 | 50 | 5 
During Life .......... #119 0 | £2 1 | 42 610 | e214 9| 3 5 9) e417] #5 111 | 
21 Payments ........ 2126 | 2154 | 302] 37 5] 317 6| 4121] 5102 | 





* A person cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20153. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 


of £1,000. 


OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 


Before the 


Premiums bave ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


At the 54th ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 
the following were the Results reported for the year 1891 :— 


New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. 


Premiums in year, £609,292. 


Total Income, £936,723. 


The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


The Funds (increased in the year by £444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 


Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, Xc., are specially Liberal. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terma, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





HE RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, 

This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose of supplying 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum and 
every donor of £10 10s in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 
mendation annually. 

The peor of either sex afflicted with Rupture may obtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Collector, and in urgent cases an order for a Truss may 
be obtained from the trussmak er, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the produc- 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eight years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Soc eties and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in London for distribution. 

Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


Bow, W.C.—By order, 
WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, Joint 
WM. CHURCHILL TAYLER, § Secretaries. 








Serms of Subscription. 


——_—>——_—_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 


Kingdom... kee neo Gis, 014 3...... oF 3 


[ocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ae tea eee ate sie, Beate) Or evens OS $&...... 07 8 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
od 


OuTsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





= £ s. da. 
AD: cissishckstdscasduianintiabdinies 1010 0} Narrow Column ..........004 310 0 
Half-Page ........... 5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quart -r-Column .............008 - O17 6 
ComPANIES, 
Outside Page ......ccseceeee £14 14 O| Inside Page ....c.ccccssccsersereee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SpecTATOR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





N ITALY, GENTLEMEN.- 


LD - ESTABLISHED 


NEWS.- 


I JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPI- 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects 
of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. 
Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS on his 
#ARM.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, Toscana. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Never at Fav.t.—In all irritations 
of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofalous 
enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment 
presents a ready and easy means of cure which never 
disappoints the most favourable expectations. It 
manifests a peculiar power in restraining imflamma- 
tion, removing stagnation, cooling the heated blood, 
and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy dis- 
charges, Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no 
less remarkable for their power in improving the 
general condition and habit of kody, which renders 
the cures complete and permanent, Under the 
general i: fluence of these potent remedies, the puny 
infant becomes the robust child; the pale and 
@vaciat d reguin colour and rotundity; and the 
yapeptic eats freely without fear. 





PAPER for SALE, owing to illness of owner. 
Very fine property ; profits, large income ; beautiful 
residential town. Suit any one, as it is practically 
under management, and is in every respect a first- 
class and desirable investment. Price about £4,500. 
—Write, “H. Y.,”’ Willing’s Advertising Offices, 162 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Piccadilly, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD 





FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six | 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased | 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not | 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took | 
would digest.” | 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of | 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. | 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. ! 


USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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F. V. WHITE & GO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. 2 vols. 


II. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). 


OLD DACRES’ DARLING. 3 vols. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LADY PATTY. (A New Novel.) By Mrs. 
HuNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
In picture bards, 2s, 


OUR FRIENDS in the HUNTING-FIELD. 


(Second Edition.) By Mrs, Epwarp KENNARD. 





I. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 





re 
JUST OUT AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAW 


AUTHOR of “ LADY BABY,” ‘ON the WAY THROUGH,” &.: 
’ 0 § 
and JOINT-AUTHOR of ‘‘The WATERS of HERCULES,” “REATA” 





EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 515 (May 28rd) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art and 
General Literature, and including many Sets of Important Literary Periodicals 
and Publications of Learned Societies, suitable for Public or Private Libraries, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDon, 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Shae eOport evs 


seers 


YAMS TIARA «9:01 it NI 
eatin Gr corns nate eee 


ae 


SA TENA 





YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we ose one ove £14,000,000 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 


FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
PATRONS ii Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CnarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of aria So rh Derruty-CHarrMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Ag, 
Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. AcTuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SECRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutuat PrIncIPuEe, offers the ABSOLUTE SEecuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,705,524, anD AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :—, 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction ot | usiness. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Memters is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favoura)le circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BonvseEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTeD Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Murssrs. DamretL and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur InrERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrenTANo’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








THE THHISTIC PRAYER-BOOK. 
Compiled by the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A, 
Third Edition, greatly Enlarged, 
New Special Services, new Prayers for Private and 
Family use, Enlarged Psalter, and 200 Hymns, 
Price 33. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
London and Edinburgh. 








Free on application (No. 241). 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

including those in General Literature from 

the Library of the late Dr. Phillips, President of 

Queens’, and another Collection just purchased. A 

Complete Copy of ‘‘ The Gownsman,”’ in the original 

boards; Early Editions of Rossetti, Swinburne, Wm. 
Morris; Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” &c. 


Macmitian and Bowes, Cambridge. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..........scsseccecseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund wee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, ; 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 


Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F, B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. : 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





PL A eae OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French steers They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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WHYMPER’S ANDES. 





NOTICE. 





The First Edition of MR, WHYMPER’S BOOK ON THE ANDES 
having been exhausted on publication, a Second was at once put in hand, and will be ready 
‘J 


for delivery NEXT WEEK. Early application for this Edition, which will be in 


all respects equal to the first, is recommended. The price will remain the same as before, 


vi, ONE GUINEA NET. 


(The Royal Geographical Society have awarded thir GOLD MEDAL this year 
to MR. WHYMPER for his Researches in S. AMERICA.) 


N.B. — The price of the few remaining copies of the SUPPLEMENTARY 
APPENDIX TO TRAVELS AN,ONGST THE GREAT ANDES 


is raised to £1 1s. net. This Work is sold separately from the foregoing volume. 


#,* Proof Copies of the large Muy, on stout paper, can be had, price 4s. each net. 


List of Subscribers to the Special Edition of “ Travels Amongst the Great Andes” can now 


be supplied, price Sixpence. 





JOHN Albemarle Street. 


MURRA % 





DIGBY, LONG , & CO.’ S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL WORK 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION: 


Lsdy Russell, Lady Warwick, Lady Maynard, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs, Gudolphin, By Mrs. Grace 
JON» STONE. With Authentic "Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. [Juct out. 


The NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER, 


REX, the BLACK SHEEP. By M.E. Hall. 1 vol, 


with Frontiapic ce. 6s., cloth. 

“the story is well told, the characters interesting...... * Rex’ 
anything but good from it. Daily Chronicle. 

“The conception of the black sheep is well worked out, andin the telling of it the interest is admirably sus- 
tained. The bvok is an excellent one, and we wiil look with iaterest to M. E. Hall’s next effort.”— Scottish 
Leader. 

“A charming tale, which should benefit the reader in no small degree. The personages in the story are 
exceedingly weil dc fined, and the st:ry itself will be read with no small degree of interest.”—N.B. Daily Mail, 


The HEIRESS of BEECHFIELD. By M. E. 


BaLpwin. 2 vols, 21s. : ; F ; ~ 
“A thoroughly heaithy storv, fall of wel'-sustained intercst and earnest purpose. Beatrice Leslie isa 
careful study of character.”— Pictorial World. 


will be worth reading, and no one will get 


“A decidedly clever psychologicul study.”—StTar. 


IN SIN or FOLLY? By Arthur Nestorien. lvol., 6s. 


The Scotsman says:—* A cleverly written tale...... filled with incidents that never fail to interest. Told with 
remarkable skill, and with a literary power thi ut at once arrests attention and merits high commendation.” 

The Athenzum says:—**In Sin or Folly is a true st ry. One may dip into the book with a frequent 
iaugh at the somewhat forced smartness of the author...... 3ut the stery is not to be dismissed with a few 
light laugis—it takes hold of the reader...... In a word, it is original enough to be read.”’ 





“The most successful 2s. book of the season.” 


A MODERN MILKMAID. Picture boards, 2s. 


Ry the Anthor of “ Pe me lace Sinners if “ Leslie,” & 
NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of this Popular Novel is how rea: ly ab every Railway Pook stall in the Kingdom, 
“ Remarkable and powerful, and it certainly ougit to be »ead, and read attentiv ely.”’—National Observer. 
“ An interesting story, very cleverly worked oat.’—Saturday Review, 


By the Same Author, ‘‘ LESLIB,”’ 1 vol., 6s., cloth (at all Libraries). 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., P Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








J, J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT 


of CHARLES II.—Le COMLE de COMINGES, Ed.ted from his Unpublished Correspondence, 
10 Portraits (5 being Heliog: avures), Gemy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, [Just ready. 


(Also a Limited Edition of 60 Copie , printed on Japan Peoe, price £1 Ls, each.) 
The GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 
A. THIERS. By Paui de Remusat. Trans- 


lated by MeLviLLe B, ANDERSON. Heliogravure Front. Portrait, cloth, 33. 6d, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 
By HALL CAINE. 
In 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 


May now be obtained at all Booksellers’ 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


By rue Autuor or “THE BonpMAN.” 
POPULAR (FIFTH) EDITION. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


Mr.GLavsTONE says:—" I congratulate 
you on ‘The Scapegoat’ as a work of art, 
and especially upon the noble end skil- 
fully drawn character of Israel.’’ 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


The Times says :—‘‘ For grace and 
touching pathos, Naomi is a character 
which any romanticist in the world might 
be proud to have created.” 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


The Athe.2um says: :—“It is a delight- 
ful — to read.” 


A QUESTION of TASTE. By 


MaarTEN MaartTeEns, Arthor of “‘ An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 53, 
[THE Crown CoprriauT SERIE a. 
Prospectus of the Series on application. 
NATION: AL OBSERVER.—* There i3 m re than 
cleverness in ‘ A Question of Taste ;’ there is original 
taleut, with a good deal of humanity besides.’ 


WOMAN — THROUGH a 


MAN’S EYEGLASS. By Matcoum C. SaLaman. 
With ‘Miustr ations by Dudley Hardy. fecond 
Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Written with brightness 
and elegance, and with touches here and there of both 
caustic satire and kindly humour. The book is daintily 
got up, and is embellished with illu-trs atious by 
Dudley Hardy in his happicst sketeay vein.’ 


DAUGHTERS of MEN. By 


Hanna: Lyncu, Author of “ The Prince of the 
Glades ° &c. -Crowr 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SUNDA. SUN.—“ Eminently a book to ke recom- 
mended to «jl who want a new literary sensation.” 


LADY BOUNTIFUL: a Play 
in Four Acts. Being Vol. V. of the PLAYS of 
ARTHUR W. PINERO, With Introduction by 
Matcotm C, Sataman. Cloth, 2s. 6¢.; paper 
cover, 1s. 6d. 

In 1 vol. smal) crown Svo. 2: 


The AVERAGE WOMAN. 


Containing “A Common Story,” “ Reffey,”’ and 
“Captain, my Captain!’ By WeLcorr Bauxs- 
TIER, With Portrait of the Author, and an In. 
troduction by Henry Jamegs. [Ina few days, 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE 
Translated by GODFREY C. LELAND (HANS 
BREITMANN). 

Now ready, Vols. V. and VI. 


GERMANY. By Heinrich 


Heine. In 2 vole., cloth extra, 10s. 
TIMES.—“ We can recommend no better medium 
for making acquaintance at first hand with ‘the 
German Aristophanes’ than the works of Heinrich 
licine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland.” 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 
A NEW SERIES on the Leading Movers in Educa- 
tional Thought, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Da 
Each Volume —S crown 8vo, price 5 


ARISTOTLE, and the 


Ancient Educational Ideas, By Tuomas Davip- 
son, M.A., LL.D. 


Vol, II. 

LOYOLA and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits. By Rev, Tuomas 
Huauszs, 8.J. 

Others are in preparation. 


NOTES for the NILE: 


togetber with a Metrical Rendering of the 
Hymus of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of 
Ptah-Hotep (the Oldest Book in the World). By 
HARDWICKE D. RawnsLey, M.A 
TIMES.—"* Much instruction and eute:tainment 
pleasantly conveyed.” 


Just published, crown Svo, Lilustrated, cloth, 6s. 


The CANADIAN GUIDE- 


BOOK. The Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to 
Eastern Canada and Newfouudiand, With Fish 
and Game Laws, and Official Lists of ‘lrout and 
Salmon Rivers and their Lessees. By CU. G.D, 
Ropserts. With Maps and mapy Lllustratious. 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Author of “ Mehalah.” 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 


A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
By S. BARING - GOULD, 
Author of “John Herring,” “ Urith,’’ &c, 


3 vols. 


**Incident succeeds incident with a brisk move- 
ment, and there is no balting in the development of 
the story. Altogether this is one of the best imagined 
and most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
has produced.”’— Saturday Review. 

** Even the creator of ‘ Mehalah’ has seldom drawn 
a stronger and finer woman than Judith Trevisa,”— 
Atheneum, 

“Judith is a character finely and subtly drawn. 
The situation is real and aboundingly tragical.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“The whole story is instinct with the wild life of 
the rough Cornish cuast. But amidst a!l its incidents 
there is room for the portrayal of a heroine who in 
her conrage and her endurance is made a woman 
almost as perfect as fiction knows,’’—Yorkslire Post 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gi't top, 6s, 


fin a Large-Paper Edition of 200 Copies, 21s. All 
sold. 


The large First Edition of this book hav'ng been ex- 
hausted on publicatwn, a Second Ed.tion 1s now rady, 


‘““Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of 
character...... Unmistakable genius rings in every 
line,”—Times. 

“The finest things of the kind since Macaulay’s.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 

‘Mr. Kipling is pro'ably our best ballad-wr:ter 
since Scott.’”’"— Daily News. 

“The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is hencefurth 
justified before the world ; for a man of genius has 
taken it in hand, and has shown, bayo.d ail cavilling, 
that, in its way, it also is a medium ‘or Jitcra'ure. 
You are grateful, and you say t» yourself, balf in 
envy and half in admiration: H-re is a Look; here 
is one of the books of the year.’’-—Nation | Observer, 

“The Ballads teem with imag’nition; th y palpi- 
tate with emotion. We read them sith lanztter and 
tears ; the metres throbin our pulses; the cunningly 
ordered words ting'e with life; and if this be rot 
poetry, what is ?’’—Pall Ma'l Gazette, 

*** Barrack-Room Ballads’ contains some of the 
best work that Mr, Kipling bas ever done, which is 
saying a good deal. ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,’ ‘Gunga Din,’ 
and ‘ Tommy ’ are, in our opinion, altogether superior 
to anything of the kind that English literature has 
hithe: to produced,”’—Athenzum, 


CURIOSITIES of CHRISTIAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR to the REFORMATION. By 
CROAKE James, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6). 





ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
(More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, &c.) 
By H. pe B. Gipsins, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The In- 
dustrial History of England.” Crown 8vo, 23. 64, 
[University Extension SERIES. 
“The sketches have a particular interest and edn- 
cational value,’’—Scotsman. 





The RURAL EXODUS: 
of the Village and the Town, 
GRAHAM, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[SoctaL Questions SERIES. 


the Problem 


By P. ANDERSON 





Cardinal Manning’s Life. 


CARDINAL MANNING : a Biography. 
By A. W. Hutton, M.A. With Portrait and 
Bibliography, crown 8vo, 63, 


** A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written 
with studious simplicity and chastity of style, by a 
hand which has the touch cof an artist.’’— Daily 
Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
The KINGS FAVOURITE. By Una 


TayLor, Author of ‘The City of Sarras.’? 2 
vols , 21s, 


The POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton 


Prowse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CAVALIER’S LADYE: a Romance 


of the Isle of Wight. By Constance Dicker. 
Illustrated, ci own vo, 3s, 60, 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, in demy Svo, strongly bound 
in buckram, and printed on good paper, with 
broad Margin for Notes and Additions, price 
£1 7s. Gd. net. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


Book Prices Current. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been Sold at Auction, with the Titles 
and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, and the Names of the Purchasers, 
containing from December, 1890, to Novem- 
ber, 1891. 


* Valuable to booksellers, and sti!l more so to book- 
buyer:.’’—Athenzum, 

“Tt will furnish a record of + reat use and interest 
to the bibliophile.’’— Notes and Queries. 
“Such a publication has long been a desideratum 
needed by booksellers, librarians, and bibliophiles.’’ 
—Tribner’s Literary Record, 











SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, ta-te- 
fully printed and bound, price 53. 


William Wordsworth. 


The Story of his Life, with Critical 
Remarks on his Writings. 


By JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND 


With an Interesting Letter from the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., to the Author. 


“A modest and valuable biography.”—St. James’e | 
Gazette, 

“a book of very great interest, for which all 
lovers of the mighty Luke poet will be duly grateful.” 
—Wit and Wisdom, 





Ready this day, in handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s, 6d, 


Lex Mandi. 
By ALEXANDER VINCENT. 


Contents, 
Lex Mundi. | Taxation. 
Evolution. Constructive Power, 
The Law of Protecti.n, Hereditary Legislation. 
The Origin of Laws. Ownership of Land, 
Law of Teaching. Degrees of Civilisation. 
The Law of Prozress. The Right of Disturbance. 
Inherited Educat on. Usury Laws. 
The Making of Laws, The Law of Trespass, 
Classes of Laws. Law of Marriage. 
Rulers and |.eaders. The Effect of the Law- 
The Law of Tyranny. makiug Body. 


_ 


Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. ; 
or in paper covers, price ls 6d, 


England’s — Greatest 
National Sin. 


Being Selections and Reflections on our 
Asiatic Opium Policy and Traffic. 
By H. H. T. CLEIFE, M.A., 
Rector of Hardingtou-Mandeville, 
Contents 
India _ and the Opium |Our _ Relat‘ons 
Trade. | Burmah, 


h : . | Important Testimonies. 
Aleobol and Opiam Com The Pernicions Traffic 


with 


pared, A ; 
with China, 
The Malwa Stakes. | Medical Upinions. 
The ‘Trade from a | The Financial Aspect. 


Religious Point of View | Stat‘s-ics. 
&e., &e, 


Tastefully printed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


ry 
That Barber’s Boy: 
ASimple Tale toldin §cene and Dialogue, 
By “ENIGMA COUNTERPOISE.” 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


All the Earth Round: 
A Nautical Poem. 
By A WANDERER. In Six Cantos. 


Dedicated by permission to Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Henry Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, &. 


‘The descriptions of scenes and places are admir- 
ab'y done ; while, in describing the ever-varying inci- 
dents on board ship, the author is at his very best. 
Written in easy. flowing verse, he is to be congratu- 
lated on producing a work that is certain to secure 
many delighted readers,”’—Hamp-hire Telegraph. 

** At times we have some effective bits of description, 
and there is a breeziness about his poem as a whole 
that is refreshing.’’—Western Daily Mercury. 

“Verse of considerable merit. Many a pleasant 
half-hour may be passed in perusing it,’’—Leicester 
Daily Mercury. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 





HURST & BLACKETT’s 


NEW NOVELS. 


OF the WORLD, WORLDLy, 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “yy 
Lord an! my Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 7 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. 


W. H. pe WINT WN. 2 vols, 


A WOMAN at the HELM. 


By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney," 
** Evelyn’s Career,” &. 3 vols, 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By 


Hitary Deccan. 3 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By 


ALGERNON GissinG, Author of ‘A Moorland 
Idyll,’’ ‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


STOLEN HONEY. By Mar. 


GaRET B, Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
2 vols. 


By 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


MI-S BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols, at all Libraries, shortly. 


THE VENETIANS, 


A Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ** VIXEN,” “ LADY 
AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. 2s, 61. 
THE Fatten Erm: a ODratoaur. By Alfied 
Austin. 
ULSTER. 


STaGeE- STRUCK. 

Tue DoutcH PEASANTRY. 
Ziylen de Nyevelt. 

AuTsHors, INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE. 
London Editor. 

A PoSEUSE OF THE EIGHTFENTH CENTURY. By 
Mrs, Andrew Lang. 

Pau VERLAINE. By Arthur Symons. 

ANcIENT ROME AND MODERN Losvon. By Edward 
J. Gibbs, 

THE pom OF ALBEMARLF, By the Hon. Roden 
Noel, 

YEOMEN AND SPORTSMEN. By T. E. Kebbel, 

AMoNG THE BOOKS.—UURRESPONDENCE. 


By H. D. Traill. 
By the Barone:s S. I, de 


By a 


W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Piace, S.W, 
Publishers to the India Office. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 920. JUNE, 18 2. 2s, 61, 





ConTENTS. 
Op Execrions. By Lord Brabourne, 
Tue Case FOR MODERATE DRINKING. 

Farquharson, M.P. 

ConTEMPORARY GERMAN NOVELISTS, 
Sprecu, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Europe AND AFRICA. By William Greswell. 
DIANA: THE HisToRY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
Anout Sotpiers. By a Soldier. 
Sister. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
THE INSURRECTION IN MONGOLIA. 
Tue Comina STRUGGLE. 


By Dr. 


Wiiu1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready for JUNE. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. 

ConTENTS :—Notes of Recent Exposition. By the 
Editor.—The Failure of the Revised Version. By 
Bishop Westcott.—How Paul Preached the Gospel in 
Corinth. By Professor W. F. Slater, Didsbury.—The 
Old Testament in the Light of the Literature of 
Assyria and Babylonia. By T. G. Pinches, British 
Museum.—Contributed Notes. By Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, Professor Sanday, Professor Swete,and 
others.—Studies in “ Paradise Lost.’’ By Mary A. 
Woods, Clifton College.—The Study of Theology in 
British Baptist Colleges. By President Culross and 
Professor 3 . T, Marshall.—The Literary Table, &c. 

Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciarx, 38 George Street. 
London: SmmpPgin, MarsHatL, Hamittos, KENT, 
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meSSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


K BY THE HON. GEORGE N. 
NEW BOO CURZON, M.P. 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon GEORGE N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “ Russ‘a in Central As‘a and 

the Anglo-Russian Question.” With 9 Muips, 34 Full-Page Plates, and 53 
Illustrations ia the Text, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 

« This work embodies all that is known, and rearly everythinz that is knowable, 
pout modern Pers'a......It is full of the charm of sincere and cirenmstanti il narra- 
besa The illustrations alone wonld leave a lively image of life in the most 
Oriental of Oriental lards.”—Standard. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and IInstrat a by 
the Portraits at Clay don House, Bucks. By Frances PARTHFNOPE VERN}Y 
With a Preface by &. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D, Author of ‘A History of 
the Great Civil War, 1612-1649,” &>, With 33 Portraits, Woodcuts, and 
Fac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 

« Lady Verney does ample justice to ber fscinating theme. S1e possesses the 
art of making the old Verneys of the Civil War live over again, and she neglects 
none of the interests, political, social, and personal, which belong to their lives, 
Tbe portraits are most beautifully reproduced.’’—Tim+s. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
CoxtENTs:—Wotton Rei: fre1.—Excursion (futile enough) to Paris.—Letters 
to Varnhagen von Ense, &c. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by OC. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 62. 

“4 novel of the most thrilling interest and of conspicuous power. The author 
has sgain gone to South Africa—to Zululand—for his incidents and his heroes ; 
and in a romantic, sensational tale he bas put a perfect picture of wild men and 
a wild land before the mind’s eye of the British reader......This is a story of love 
and war—a wild 1omance, in which all the passions of human life are seen at 
work in moulding the course of a nation’s life. It is a work of immense power 
and great interest. It breake new ground. The historical student will find it 
valuable. The lover of a thrilling tale will find in it no end of pleasure.”— 
Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY F. ANSTEY. 
The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: aStory 


in Scenes (Reprintedfrom Punch). By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” 
&c. With 26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, 53, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By GrorGe G. CuIsHoLm, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 103, net. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. ROMANES. 
DARWIN and AFTER DARWIN: an Expo- 


sition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian 
Questions. By GEoRGr JOHN Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.RS, 
Part I, The DARWINIAN THEORY. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 102, 6d. 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of 


Beliefs. By At¥rrED Si1pewick, Author of ‘ Fallacies” (“ Interuational 
Scientific Series.’’) Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This is intended to be a plain statement of the difficulties arising from 
acceptance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the question 
of their removal. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891, With 33 Illustrations and 
a Map. 8vo, 18s, 
“This book, well written and well illustrated, is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of geography and natural history.”—Times, 


GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study 


of the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of ‘* The Early L'fe of 
Anne Boleyn: a Critical Essay.’’ 8vo, 16s. 


NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 
DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


With a Preface by WALTER BESanT. Crown 8vo, 63, [Early next week. 
*,* This Book is really an Autobiography. It is the life of a girl who accepted 
an engagement in a travelling theatrical company, as related by herself in a series 
of letters written from day to day to her lover. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten, by H. Forster Morury, M.A., D.Sc., 
Fellow of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London; and M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Pre. 
lector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by 
To be published in 4 vols, 8vo, Vol. III., £2 10s, 
[Just published, 


With Portrait of Darwin and 125 


Eminent Contributors, 
*.* Vos. I, and II., 423, each. 
SECOND EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


INFLUENZA: its Pathology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels; its Origin and Mode of Spreading ; and its 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JuLius ALTHavs, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Lond., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


Mrs, JULIET. By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. Chaps. 16-17, 

REMINISCENCES of ST, PETERSBURG SOCIETY. 
“ Baltic Letters.” 

The EVENING PRIMROSE. By Miss Layarp. 

A ya gy of PENMANSHIP. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, 
mith,’ &. 


By the Author of 


NOTES on the CLIMATE of the BRITISH ISLES. By Rozert H. §corr, F.R.S. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 47. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By ANDREW Lana, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


ANIMAL COLORATION: an 


Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours and 
Markingsof Animals, By Frank E. BEpparD, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.&., &., Pro- 
sector to the Z ological Society, Lecturer on Bivlogy at Guy’s Hospital. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 103. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By 


BERNARD BosanqQvet, M.A. ((xon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. 510 pp., large 8vo, 103. 6d. 
[L brary of Philosophy. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
WALT WHITMAN. By William Clarke, 


M.4. With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887, 253. 6d. 


BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. 


W. F. REVELL. With a Portrait of Browning after Death. 2s. €d. 


By 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY .—New Volume. 
The STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES: 


a Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. By J. Huster-Duvar. Fully 
lllus:rated, 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1, JEM PETERKIN’S DAUGHTER. By 


W. B. Cuurcuwarp, Author of ** My Consulate in Samoa,” &c. 3 vols. 


2. WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE. By 


FREDERICK LEAL, 2 vols. 


“Tt may with confidence te asked for by all who want an entertaining novel.”’ 
—Yorkshire Post. 


The BIBLE and ITS THEOLOGY, 


a3 POPULARLY TAUGHT: a Review, Comparison. and Restatement. 
By G. Vance Smita, Ph.D., D.D. 5s. This Work, originally prepared with 
more especial reference to Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures and Mr, Glad. 
stone on “Ecce Homo,” has been in parts rewritten and considerably 
augmented. The new matter relates to the fu lowing :—Bishop Moorhouse 
on “* The Teaching of Christ,” Dr. Dale on *‘ The Living Christ,’ the Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, Archbishop Magee and Bish-ps Ellicott and 
Thorold on the Atcnement, with the Essays on this subject and o1 Inspira- 
tion in “ Lux Mundi.”’ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE. 


The GLADSTONIAN SECRET. 

M.SARDOU and “ THERMIDOR.” By Ance GaLpemar. 

EGYPT, 1882-1892. By the Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, M P. 
POETRY and LORD LYTTON. By W. H. Mattock. 

The BENGALI in INDIAN POLITICS, By Sir Leret Geirrty, K.C.S.1. 
The NEW STAR in AURIGA. By Wm. Huaarns, F.K.S, 

The ROYAL ACADEMY. By Georce Moore. 

The TWO SALONS. By Mrs. E. R, PENNELL, 

OUR ARMY. By R. W. Hansoury, M.P. 

ELDER CONKLIN. By the Epitor. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Crown 8vo. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


MABEL E, WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Mabel E, 


Worton. Crown 8vo. [This day. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 


By Guy GRAvENHIL, Author of ‘‘ Jack Skeffingtou.”” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“© Horsley Grange’ is far better than the ordinary steeplechasing, fox-hunting, 
slangy novel, and clearly belongs to the school of which Whyte Melville and 
Hawley Smart have been the leading professors...... Never strained for undue. 
effect, but told in the language of a sportsman.—Daily Telegraph. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 5: 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 


and WA Lae: their History, Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. 
Lortiz, B.A., F.8.4., Assistant-Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy, Author of 
“A History of London,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, w.th 29 Plans. 


THIRD EDITION, with Corrections for 1892, price 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


Tuomas B. Wittson, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and 
History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, cluth, 
Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.’’—Times. 
“We heartily recommend it.”’— Guardian, 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 
NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s, each. 
BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by 

the Kev. P, H. Dircurreup, M.A. 
CHANN ELISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and Revised 
by R. N. Worta, F.G.S. 
SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J..E. Taytor, F.LS., &c. 
The WYE and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. 
Ed.ted and Revised by R. N. Wortu, F.G.S, 
The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. KENT. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDON (RUUND). 


DERBYSHIRE. 


| NORFOLK, 
DEVON, NORTH. | 

| 

| 


SOMERSEISHIRE, 
SURREY. 


D-VON, SOUTH, 

DORSETSHIRE, SUSSFX 

ENGL “0? LAKES. WaRWICES TIRE, 

Ess WILTSHIKE. 

G Loud }EITERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSH{RE YORKSHIRE (Ff, and N. RIDINGS). 


HERTFORDSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 


Africa. By Epwarv Coopr Horr, Master Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, 
and a number of Original Ilustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 73 6a. 
“A simple, straightfor -ward narrative of missionary enterpzise aud endeavour, 
and a vivid picture “of actnal life ia Central Africa.”—Times. 
“The Christian interested in missions, the statesman, the trader, and the 
scientist will alike find matter of interest in this book.”—Christian World, 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GECGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14 inches by 11, engraved in 
the best style, giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries ; also au Alphabetical List of over 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Size, when shut, 7} inches by 12. 
**Hand omely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
embodying the results of the late-t geographical researches, this inexpensive 
Atlas is wholly admirable.” —European Mail. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 er St., SW. 


London: 


THE NEWBERY “HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review ant Family Magazine for Churchmen and Churchwomen, 
J J .! 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


Illustrated. 


ConTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER:— 


CATECHISING AND SunpAy ScHooLs.; SERMON OUTLINES. By “ Dormi 
By C. F, Hernaman. | Secure.” 
Revicgiovs Women: THEIR LITTLE | wry Was ir Done? (A Roman 


Ways In WorK. | 
A Day ON THE ALPs. 


Mystery.) By E. Harcourt Mitchell, 
By A. Gurney. 
A ‘ | Leaves FRoM THE HISTORY OF THE 


“‘No Compromisse.”” Chaps. 49-43, . a 
(Concluded.) By H. F. Hetherington | Ii, (iiasteated ) * Cha: toe Welsh, 
and Rev. H. D. Burton. | ES 

REMINISCFNCES OF OrviETO. (Illus- AsriAla NaKOmaTOuBOR: 


By C. T. J. Hiatt. R Chaps 8and 
Fork-Lore. — V. Funerat | (Concluded) By 
By Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.s.A, 


trated.) 
Cuurcnu 

Cusroms, | 

ATLapy’s Lyurrer From NEW ZEALAND, | 

By A. Wilson, | 

H 

\ 


9. (I lustrated.) 
Alive Weber. 

Cuurch NoTEs AND QueRIES—BIPLI- 
CAL QUESTIONS FOR COMP£TITION— 
CorRESPONDENCE — REVILWs — THE 
Newsery Home. 


A Drram. 
tan Hymn.) 


The SEE 
be * The 


(Translation from a Samar-- | 
By Rev. J. M. Rodwell. 


RIAL STORY commencing in the JULY Number (Vol. VII, No. 1) will 
SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS,” by Mrs, G. Linnxus Banks, 





GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6. 


A ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—1, Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
Menism.—2. Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism. By GrorGeE M. Mconrir, Editor of 
“Further Reliques of Constance Naden.” With an Appendix, repriated from 
the Journal of Mental Science. : 
31cKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Equare, London, W.C, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
dn London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





HE AUTHORS’ CLUB is now OPEN to Members at 

17 ST. JAMES’ PLACE, S.W. Directors: Lord Monkswell, Mr. Walter 

Besant, Mr. Henry Tedder. Mr, Oswald Crawfurd, Chairman.—Authors and 

Journalists desiriug to become Members may obtain information relating to the 
Club from the Secretary, G. H, THRING, Esq. 








$$ 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of “ THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. a POPULAR 
2s, and 23, 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 63, 
THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


** Demos,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 103, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JUNE, containing :—THB SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry Seton 

Merriman, Author of ** Young Mistley.” Chaps. 24 to 28—A VISIT TO 

COUNT TOLSTOT.—-THE ALPINE RO )T-GRUBBER—AN ARTIST OF 

THE PAVEMENT. — CURIOSITIES IN OUR CATHEDRALS, — THE 

cane’ east es -—FIVE VOICES FROM AN OLD MUSIC. 
OK, Pai 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MODERN SCIENCE 


ETHNOLOGY in POLK-LORE, by G. L. 
GOMME, F.S.A., being the Fourth Volume of “ Mode rn 
Science,” edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., is ready 
this day at all Booksellers’, price 2s. 6d. 


Previous Volumes. 

The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir | The HORSE: a Study in Natural His- 

Rosert Batt, F.R.S. 2s. 61. tory. By W. H. FLower, C.B. 23 64, 

The OAK: a — Introduction to Forest Botany. 
F.R 


.S. 23. 








By H. Marswatx Warp, 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


WARBECK: a Historical Play in Two 


Parts. Partly Founded on the “ Perkin Warbeck’’ of Ford. By Josn 
Wiiram ArzLeEwoop, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-a:-Law. Crown 
8v0, 63. 


Saturday Review.—“ Mr, Aizlewood’s 
inspiration.’’ 

Westminster Review.—*' Warbeck’ is munch above the average, being well 
written in good blank verse and showing adequate characterisation and some 
dramatic skill...... An interesting and readable play, sound in workmanship, and 
giving proof of imagination and constructive power.” 

London Quarterly Review.—“‘ Mr, Aizlewood has given us a drama with some 
very felicituus passages.” 

Scotsman.—* In all essentials a quite modern rendering, modelled indeed upon 
the Elizabethangs, but in love, temper, and treatment, a work of to-day...... A series 
of scores that move slowly, but with a certain dramatic movement, and an accu. 
mulating effect that keeps the interest well sustained.”’ 

Inquirver.—“ The author wou'd probably be the first to recognise the courage 
of tiis attempt to supply a hiatus in the works of our greatest dramatist, and 
while he has caught the Elizabethan tone in a remarkable degree, there is no 
studied affectation of Shakespearian mannerisms. The verse runs smoothly, 
and the characters are well detined.”” 

Shefield Independent.—* The work is thoroughly interesting, the situations are 
occasicnally strong, and the versification on the whole harmonious.” 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


two-part tragedy is decidedly of literary 


London : 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 61. 


POPULAR STUDIES of NINETEENTH 


CENTURY POETS. By J. MarsHatt Matuer, Author of ‘Life and 
Teachings of John Ruskin.” 


“ For popular reading we know of no volume better calculated to give a fair 
idea of the nineteenth century pvets than the one before us,’—LHustern Daily 
Press, 


Ia crown 8¥0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Teaching. 
By J. MarsHatn MatuHer, Fourth Edition. 


“Is so excellently done, with so firm a touch and clear a perception of 
essentials, that to those who have no time for detailed stady it will give a most 
useful, iateresting, and just idea of the great teacher and his work,’’—Syectator. 


MARION HARLAND’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HIS GREAT SELF. By Marion Harland. 


“ Miss Harland’s latest and most powerful book.’’—Boston Herald. 


** 4 powerful and dramatic novel, the number of characters introduced giving 
it life and vivacity, while its pathos is enhanced by the fact that the leading 
incidents of the romance are based on reality.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


FOURTH EDITION, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. By 


Mrs. J. H, NEEDELL, 


** From first to last an exceptionally strongZand beautiful story.”—Spectator. 
‘* The best work of fiction I have read for months.”—Truth. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published. 


NOONTIDE ESSAYS. By Sir Herverr 


E. Maxwe Lt, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c., Author of ‘* Studies in the Topography 


of Galloway,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
IRELAND UNDER the LAND 


LEAGUE. A Narrative of Personal Experiences, By Ciirrorp Lroyp, 
late Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63. 

“The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that 
bas reached print since the appearance, some twenty years ago, of Mr. Stuart 
Trench’s * Realities of Irish Life.’’’—Morning Advertiser, 

“We can imagine no work better calculated than this to impress upon the care- 
less and inattentive mind the real issue at stake in Ireland,’’— National Observer, 


This day is published. 


The APOLOGY of ORIGEN in 


REPLY to CELSUS. AChapter in the H'story of Apologetics. By Rev. 
J. Patrick, B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
The PROGRESSIVENESS of 


MODERN CHRIST{LAN THOUGHT. By James Liypsay, M.A., 
B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


LIGHT from EASTERN LANDS 


on the LIVES of ABRAHAM, JOSEPH, and MOSES. By 
Rev. ALEX. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘‘ Tbe Missionary Heroes of the Pacific,” 
“ Sure and Comfortable Words,’ ‘* Ask and Receive,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64, 


This day is published. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP, 


Architect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By THomas Bonnar, 
F.8.A. Scot., Author of *‘ The Present Art Revival,’ ‘‘ The Past of Art in 
Scotland,” ‘‘ Suggestions for the Picturesque of Interiors,” &e. With 3 
Portraits and numeroue I:lnstrations, sma!! post 4to, 73. 6d, 
**A most interesting memorial tribute to a highly gifted artist and a remark- 
able wan.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Mr. Bonnar has faithfully and judiciously discharged his duty, and his book 
with its useful and appropriate illustrations worthily fulfils its place in Scottish 
biograpby.”—National Obsei ver. 


Now Complete, in 3 vols. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and in great part Rowritten By James MacDONALD, 
of the Farming World, &ce, Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the Day. Lilustrated with 4) Portraits of Animals, Plans of 
Farm Buildings, and upwards of 700 Eagravivgs. Handsomely bound, with 
leather back and gilt top, £3 3s, 
*,* Also in Six Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, 10s, 6d. each. 
“The greatest work in existence on practical agriculture.” —Farmer. 
“The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.’”’"—Standard, 
“The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’’—Scutsman. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 


Authorised English Translation. 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through 


more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health. By Sxpastian KNerpp, Parish Priest of Wiris- 
hofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait and other L[!lustrations, Translated from 
the Thirtieth German Edition by ‘‘ A. DE F.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“One of the most valuable additions to the literature of hydro-therapeutics 
that has been issued for many years,”— Healthy Life. 

“*My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘ quaint book,’ as the translator observes, 
There is something restorative in its very unconventional simplicity and earnest- 
ness.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water...... The book is 
translated with great intelligence, and is adorned with a portrait of the 
Pfarrer.”’—Observer, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer. ity of St. Andrews. 





Tn crown 8vo volumes, with Portrait:, price 32, 6d, 


LOCKE. By Professor Campbell Fraser. 

BACON. Part I. LIFE. Part Il. PHILOSOPHY. By 
Professor Nichol. 

SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal Caird. 

HUME, By Professor Knight. 

HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robertson. 

VICO. By Professor Flint. 

LEIBNIZ. By J. Theodore Merz. 

HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird. 

HAMILTON, By Professor Veitch. 

KANT. By Professor Wallace. 

FICHTE., By Professor Adamson. 

BERKELEY. By,Professor Campbell Fraser, 

BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The 


Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Bro>Ke Foss Westcort, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Darham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. Third Edition. 
SPECTATOR —*‘A contribution to onr knowledge of St. John which no 
student of theology can afford to pass by.’’ 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, clotu, 5s. 


PHAON and SAPPHO, and NIM- 


ROD: Two Dramas, By James DrypEn HosKEN, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. G. R. PARKIN. 
Ready next week, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION: the 


Problem of National Unity, By G. R. Parkin. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By 
CuaAkLES Dickens. With 44 Illustrations, 

OLIVER TWIST. By Charles 
Dickeys. With 27 Illustrations. 

The POSTHUMOUS PAPERS ofthe 
PICKWI°K CLUB. By Cuartes Dickens. With 50 Illustrations. 

GLOB&,—** The most desirab le cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers’ that 
has ever been offered to the public. In its latter form this humorous master- 
piece will no doubt have thousands of new and delighted readers,” 


*,* Thenext Three Vo'umes at monthly intervals will be: MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
WIT, The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, BARNABY RUDGE, 
By the 


HOGAN, M.P.: a Novel. 


Author of “ Fiitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” ‘‘ Christy Carew,’’ &c. 
Now ready, with Portrait, Crown 870, 63. 61. 


LIFE of the Rev. SAMUELSAVAGE 


LEWIS, M.A., F.9.A., Fellow and Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, By AGNES SmitH Lewis, Author of ‘“* Giimpses of Greek Life and 
Scenery,” “‘ Thro»ogh Cyprus,” &c. 
NEW BOOK BY FRANCI3 PARKMAN, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


A HALF-CENTURY of CONFLICT. 


By Francis PARKMAN, Author of ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,” &c. 

A new division of Mr. Francis Parkman’s great Work upon the relat onsof France 

and England in North America, The new volumes fill the gap between * Count 

Frontenac” aud ** Montcalm and Wolfe,’”’ so that the series now forms a continuous 

history of the efforts of France to oce»py and control the American Continent, 
Like the vest of the Series, the new Work is founded on original documents, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE 
**GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Now ready, 18mo, cloth, each 2s. 6d, net. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor F. T. Patarave, 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Trans- 


lated into English, with an Analysis and Notes, by Joon LLEWELYN Davies, 
M.A., and Davip JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A, 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Chosen and Edited by Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., Lu.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 
NEW VOLUME CF MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 
Now ready, Globe 8vo, 33, 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of 


the BRITISH COLONIES. By G@rorge M. Dawson, LL.D., F.R&.S., 
Assistant-Director, Geographical “urvey of Canad:: and ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., Carlton College, Melbourne. With Illustrations. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON 
FARKAh’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, c!oth, 3:. 6d. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten 


Lectures delivered in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, March and April, 1878, by 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., ¥.R.8., Archdeacon and Cuuon of Westminster. 


Volumes previously published. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. | The FALL of MAN. 
ETERNAL HOPE The SILENCE and the 


y > VOICES of GOD. 
The WITNESS of HISTORY | 1 tie DAYS of THY YOUTH 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 392, JUNE, 1892, price One Shilliag, contains :— 

1. Don Orstno. By F. Marion Craw- | 5. A Liaut 0’ CarGLen. By Alexander 
ford, Chaps, 13-14. Gordon. 

2.8ome Great BriocrapuHies. By 
George Sain*sbury. 

3. THe Leaenp OF LAPWATER HALL. 
By Arthur Morrison. 

4, Frencn Gris’ EcHoois, By Mrs, 
Sandford, 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For JUNE, 1892, price Sixpence, contains :— 

1, Tae Ricut Hon. THE Ear or Rosepery. Front. 

2. THE Eart or Rosesgery. Henry W. Lucy. 

3. A Pageant oF Tuames Poets. E. J. Milliken. 

4, RECOLLECTIONS OF ErsoM AND THE Derby. “ Vigilant,” of the Sportsman, 
Illustrated by F. G, Kitton and E. J. Sullivan. 

5. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. (To be continued.) W.E. Norris. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. 

6. THe Miptanp Rattway Locomotivk Works at Derpy. Charles Henry 
Jones, Illustrated from Official Photographs. 

7. DUNSTER AND ITS CASTLE. Graham Wallas. Illustrated by E. W. Charlton. 

8. CuurcH Music AND CONGREGATIONAL Sincing. The Hon. Edward P. 
Thesiger, C.B. 

9, CANDLE-Mak1nG. Joseph Hatton. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson, 

10, EvENING. Lady Lindsay. Illustrated by E. J. Brewtnall, R.W.S. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


6. Lorp Breauprey. By Henry James, 
(Conclasion.) 





7. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 





8, THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY 


BOOKSTALLS. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER 
AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


| 
‘By RHODA BROUGHTON. | 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. | 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 
ALAS! 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
ARDATH. 
WORMWOOD. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, 
VENDETTA! 
THELMA. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 





BARBARA  HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 
UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 


‘WOOED AND MARRIED. 
MARY ST. JOHN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING 0’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? | 
HER DEAREST FOE. | 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. | 
THE EXECUTOR. | 
| 
| 
| 





ANONYMOUS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


London : 








By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


SEAFORTH. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 


By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By E. WERNER. 
UNDER A CHARM. 
—— AND HOW HE WON 


NO SURRENDER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 
HEALEY. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. | 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
MISS SHAFTO. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
THE ROGUE. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


ALDYTH. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 
LADYBIRD. 








By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASBION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition besides the Steventon 
one. 
EMMA. 


LADY Agel and 
WATSON 


MANSFIELD ck 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE DEWY MORN. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD 
LADY GRIZEL. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


ByMiss BETHAM-EDWARDS 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


THE 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Lonpon: 


Printed by Joun CampsBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, i in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at ef Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘Spectator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 28th, 189 
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